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HERE’S WHAT YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR 


STORY CONTEST---$250 IN PRIZES 
Limited Only to GAME NEWS Subscribers 


Have you had an unusual hunting or other outdoor experience? 


Here’s your opportunity to tell about it and perhaps earn some money 
at the same time. We know there are any number of our readers who have 
had such experiences, some of them harrowing, others extremely humorous. 
Here’s hoping this contest will help you do a little reminiscing. 


The rules are simple. Just send in your story any time between April 
1st and midnight September 30, 1947. Write it in your own words. Keep 
it under 750 words—the shorter the better. We are interested in your ex- 
periences, not your ability as an author. All manuscripts must be typed on 
842” x 11” paper, double spaced, with the name and address of the con- 
tributor and the date at the top right-hand corner of each page. No manu- 
script will be returned, therefore we strongly recommend you make a carbon 
copy if you want to preserve the experience in writing. Only the winners 
will be published in the Game News—beginning as soon as possible after 
they have been selected. Remember, the experiences must directly concern 
the contestant, not someone else. 


Prizes are as follows: First, $100.00; second, $50.00; third, $25.00; five 
$10.00 prizes and five $5.00 prizes. There is no limit to the number of stories 
a reader may send in. Every story will be given careful reading by the four 
competent judges selected on the basis of their ability and experience in 
evaluating such material. They are: 


John C. Herman, Game Commissioner, Dauphin; R. A. McCachran, 
Director, Bureau of Field Operations, Camp Hill; J. Alden Knight, Williams- 
port, nationally known author of outdoor stories; Bill Wolf, Philadelphia, 
well-known Pennsylvania sports columnist and outdoor writer. 


Address all contributions to the Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harris- 
burg, and mark them for the attention of the “OUTDOOR STORY CON- 
TEST,” preferably in the left-hand corner of the envelope. If manuscripts 
are sent registered they will not be acknowledged, as your return receipt 
will constitute an acknowledgment. 


If you have a friend or friends who also have had unusual hunting or 
outdoor experiences encourage them to subscribe to the News so they, too, 
can participate in this contest. After all, we are hoping it will increase the 
circulation of the magazine. 





WHY IS OUR MAGAZINE LATE??? 


Many readers are asking this question and we shall answer it in a few 
words—LACK OF PAPER. Enough paper was received a few days ago 
for two issues, but we have no idea when more will be available. We 
might get the magazine to you a little quicker by running only 16 pages 
a month. That way we could make our paper last longer. But we believe 

, you prefer a 32 or 40 page book and we are trying to give it to you 
despite our many difficulties. Just bear with us until the paper shortage 
is over and we'll be right back on schedule. Thanks—The Editor. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Governor's OFFICE 
HaRRISBURG 


January 29, 1947 


TO THE SPORTSMEN OF PENNSYLVANIA: 


I welcome this opportunity to extend 
most cordial greetings to all of you who find 
pleasure and healthful recreation in the great 
outdoors of Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania's outstanding reputation 
as a hunting and fishing state has been achieved 
principally through your efforts. That reputation 
can be maintained and strengthened only by firm 
adherence to the non-political policy which 
governs the organization, financing and administra- 
tion of the Fish and Game Commissions. 


I pledge to you now, as in the past, 
my complete support of that policy in order that 
funds collected through hunting and fishing 
licenses: may be devoted to promote the best 
interests of those sports. I am confident I can 
rely upon your continued active interest and co- 
operation in protective measures for the conserva- 
tion of wildlife and all other natural resources 
for the benefit of the people of Pennsylvania. 


P&S Sp e0k& COSTS eT 


James H,. Duff 
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NEW GADGETS SPELL DOOM OF “ROUGHING IT" 


S A MAN who is in the red, takes his 

coffee black, and used to be in the pink 
of condition, it made me blue to read this ad- 
vertisement on the back of a national maga- 
zine: 

“De luxe camping in the deep, cool woods 
—far away, and deep in the bush, where 
the catch is heavy and the bag is full, to- 
morrow’s sportsmen will camp in luxury. 
A wood fire under the 30-pound power unit 
produces steam in the flash boiler... in 
turn this runs the turbo-generator which 
provides electricity for lighting and cook- 
ing, as well as charging batteries to run the 
hoat’s electric motor Machines and 
equipment, developed in lightweight, com- 
pact form for war, will be adapted for sport 
by Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow.” 


All the fun of “roughing it” soon wil! 
be over. A few more years and the thrill 
of being lost in the woods, catching pneu- 
monia from exposure to the elements, and 
staggering back home after two weeks of 
having Nature beat your brains out, will be 
a thing of the past. 

The descendants of Dan Boone, Kit Car- 
son and Buffalo Bill will rush to the 
“wilds” in planes of super-sonic speed, and, 
dressed in white tie and tails, get their 
bag with double-barreled, 16-gauge radio- 
activity-spreading shotguns, all the while 
Iclling in super-stuffed plastic chairs, with 
slip covers immune to rips, ravels, tears, 


stains, burns and thunderbolts. 
* * * 


There will no longer be any necessity for 
sportsmen to weary themselves with tramp- 
ing the woods in search of game. The sports- 


By HENRY McLEMORE 


men’s handy, portable radar set will locate 
the birds, the deer and the fish. 

The hunter will be able to relax in his air- 
conditioned lodge, wearing his air-condi- 
tioned clothes, until the radar operator calls 
out, “Pheasants coming in at 11 o’clock, 
about four miles out,” or “Trout jumping at 
7 o'clock. That is all.” When the game is 
in range the hunter will fire, the game will 
fall, be picked up by an automatic retriever, 
cooked in three seconds over the plutonium 
hot-plate, then condensed into pellets for 
quick, handy eating by the Men Who Plan 
Beyond Tomorrow, who, after finishing their 
meals, can go to sleep with the sweet, 
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steady hum of the turbo-generators drown- 
ing out the unpleasant sounds of the forest. 

No bird calls to distract them, no rasping 
sigh of the winds in the trees, just the 
lulling whisper of the light-weight, compact 
machines that took only a little thing like 
World War II to develop. 


* * * 


The Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow 
may enjoy this sort of camping and hunting, 
but I’m afraid the boys are going to miss a 
lot. I doubt if it will be half as much fun 
to help Dad broil a fish on a streamlined 
grill, as it was to gather the firewood and 
glow as bright as the embers from the 
praise Dad gave you for building such a 
good fire. And what radio program could 
sound as sweet to a boy’s ears as the talk 
of the grownups when everyone gathered 
around the campfire after a day of hunting 
or fishing? 

I know there is one man who'll never for- 
get those biting, cold mornings when, as a 
boy, he tumbled out of a warm bed and got 
in the back seat of a battered old car and 
snuggled down with the pointers and started 
out for quail. Or, those even colder morn- 
ings when, with his Dad alongside warning 
him to be quiet, very quiet, he sat under 
a tree, waiting for the first flush of morning 
and a shot at a turkey gobbler. 

Let those hunters who care to, waken 
in the morning to the sound of an electrical 
device—I'll do my waking up to the thump 
of a pointer’s tail on the back porch, as he 
anxiously waits for the men and the guns to 
come out. 


Reprinted courtesy Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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“Rather idly I turned my head to look at them—” 


WHAT | SHOULD HAVE DONE 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


Editor’s Note—Mr. Rutledge needs no introduction to Pennsylvania sportsmen. He is a 
nationally famous outdoor writer, a native Keystoner and a retired member of the Mer- 
cersburg Academy Faculty where he taught for many years. We welcome him to our 
pages most heartily. 


y AM pretty sure that every other real back toward me. This particular drive was 
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hunter must be just like me in at least one 
respect: as he reviews in memory his days 
in the woods and fields, on the waters and 
in the marshes, he is conscious of certain 
things he did at critical times that were 
wrong; I mean he should have known bet- 
ter. I am not talking about taking the 
wrong crossing for a deer, or walking on 
one side of a green briar patch when the 


famous for its big bucks, and I was certain 
we would start one or more; and with good 
luck one might come to me. 

I chose as my stand an old fallen log 
right in the middle of a dry pond. I knew 
this place to be a regular buck’s highway. 
I settled myself to wait, knowing that it 
would be at least twenty minutes before 
Prince would begin driving. Yet I was on 
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; bi grouse went out the other side. These and the alert, with gun loaded; for it often 
{ es similar mishaps are accidental; there is no happens that when a driver is going in, 
| 3 am eh way of accurately telling just what un- though he makes no noise other than is 
fi i fi predictable thing a wild creature will do. necessary in walking, a sly old stag may 
‘ ras And it is well that this is so; for if we hear, get suspicious, leave his bed, and slip 
a Fe. Lp could go after them automatically, there out of the drive. On a great many occasions 
aS - wee would soon be none left. I have killed bucks that thus tried to beat 

HY kp: : &. I mean really dumb mistakes. If I re- the gun, so to speak. 
s i fe ‘ count a few of my own, you will not only Presently I heard two fox squirrels chas- 
f: Ri: see what I mean, but you may have guiltily ing each other around in a cypress tree be- 


Rather idly I turned my head to 
look at them. A moment later, when I 


recalled to mind some wildwood boners you hind me. 


have pulled. You had your game literally 


ed 


one 
< 


to go down more than a mile along a penin- 
sula that lay between the river and a vast 
and gloomy swamp. Then he would drive 


symmetry. 
He was one of the old stags of the river- 
swamp, and I don’t know when I have seen 
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df’ 4 x i. in your hand; then you did some fool thing, looked straight forward once again, there 
me tS a or at least not the right thing at that HE stood, having arrived silently and un- 
vile i t Fe. ‘moment. Instead of making history, you. announced. He was just thirty-five yards 
! RS, j ig ei make alibis all the way home. You know away, and was standing head-on. He stood 
wu eS , 9 how it is. in a little opening, with big trees on either 
8 Bi os 4 One December day, cool but not cold, side of him. His head was thrust forward, 
J f st -4 . t cloudy, with just a faint air stirring, I went his black nose twitching. Oh, what a rack 
z, ik igi ’ ¢" rt deer hunting with my good negro driver, he carried! He was a twelve-pointer, with 
hy fA OG 5 Prince. I was to take a stand, and he was horns ebony in color, massive, and of perfect 
i” FATS Ff Their spread was remarkable. 
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any other wild creature that looked so 
shaggy and primeval. From the time I 
turned my head away from the squirrels, I 
had not moved; but surely he had seen me 
do that. I knew that at that distance I 
could kill him if I could get the gun on 
him. But I was afraid to jerk it up for 
fear of startling him too badly and for fear 
also of spoiling my aim. As you know, 
however ponderous a buck may be, he can 
move like lightning. Then it was that I 
made my fatal decision. I tried to ease the 
gun up part way. But the tip of the barrels 
had not moved an inch than he just seemed 
to turn himself inside out, dashed behind 
the biggest trees, and crashed away into a 
thicket. And after he was gone I saw my 
mistake. 

There he had stood within easy range in 
front of me, but at an awkward and difficult 
angle. I should have waited. It was dis- 
tinctly his move. If I had not tried to get 
the gun up slowly, thus revealing myself, he 
might have come on; or, if he turned away, 
he probably would have done so slowly, thus 
affording me a quick broadside. The fact 
that he was turning might have prevented 
his seeing me get the gun up. Well, he 
was gone, and I did not even shoot. I 
have always considered this my master 
boner, or my monk of monks. I didn’t have 
to do a thing but wait; yet, as you know, 
sometimes even that is a hard thing to do. 
I once called down a stander for shooting 
five times at a buck before the deer was 
within range. 

“Why didn’t you wait?” I asked him, none 
too gently. 

“I can do anything but wait,” he answered. 
‘I'm like the man who said to his wife, 
defending himself for one of his esca- 
pades, ‘I can resist anything but tempta- 
tion.’ ” 

In my part of coastal Carolina we do not 
often see wild geese. Just north of us, on 
the sounds and bays and lakes of North 
Carolina, they winter in countless thousands; 
and the same thing is true on the Gulf Coast, 
to the southward. But there are many 
hunters in my part of the country who have 
never even seen one. 


One bitter day, with a freezing rain falling, 
Old Gabe, my negro paddler, took me into 
the creeks and canals of the mighty Santee 
Delta to shoot ducks. There were plenty of 
them, and we had good shooting; but neither 
Gabe nor I was dressed for that kind of 
weather. To add to our discomfort, our 
canoe leaked, and the wind, veering round 
to the northeast, seemed to be reaching gale 
force. Down one of the long rice field 
canals we turned homeward. When I had 
Suggested that we should call it a day, Old 
Gabe had said feelingly, “God never meant 
man to fight weather like this.” 


Just as we were about to leave the canal 
and enter the wide river, over the bleak 
and freezing marsh fields behind us I heard 
a sound which had become familiar to me 
when I lived for years in Pennsylvania. 
“Honk, honk, honk-a-lonk!” 

, Mishe,” I asked, “do you know what that 
is?” 

Although he was then more than seventy 
years old, he told me that he did not, and 
I could tell from his manner that he con- 
sidered it high time for us to be getting 
out of that kind of place. 
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“Wild geese,” I said, and at that moment 
they came in sight, flying low, barely skim- 
ming the marsh, but too far for a_ shot. 
There were fifty-six in the flock, up to that 
time the greatest number that had ever been 
recorded on the Santee River. 

I caught hold of some reeds and stopped 
the boat before it cleared the canal. The 
geese crossed the river and alighted near 
the farther shore, their size and their color 
accentuated by the blackness of their back- 
ground . Now, what to do, I thought. 
I had no 2’s or BB’s with me, the proper 
load for a long-range shot at geese. They 
were about two hundred yards from the 
boat. I had some buckshot shells; and in 
a moment I decided that if Gabe paddled 
hard and fast straight for them, I might get 
within a hundred yards, and might reach 
some with that heavy shot. I told him my 
plan. But hardly had the canoe cleared the 
canal when the flock rose, clamoring. At 
about a hundred and fifty yards I let drive 
both barrels, but with no result. Remorse- 


fully I saw that great aerial squadron head- 
ing down the river, and the noble birds 
were soon lost to sight. 

I believe I might have done two better 
things. We were on the lee shore, and if we 
had hidden the boat and waited, they might 
have come to us. Or we might have hugged 
the shore downstream, crossed well below 
them, and I could have stalked them through 
the dense thickets that fringed the river 
bank. Either of these plans would, I think, 
have been better than the one tried. Over 
our failure I tried to comfort myself with 
the thought that we were so near frozen 
that we could not think clearly; and while 
that is probably the truth, I have been un- 
able to derive any real satisfaction from it. 

One day while ranging the top of a brushy 
hill in western Maryland, I had the good 
fortune to flush a covey of seven ruffed 
grouse. They got up too far away, and 
zoomed across a little valley through which 
a stream ran. Instead of going all the way 

(Continued on Page 30) 























“Foolishly I let my gun barrel show—” 
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A PROGRAM FOR THE BLACK DUCK 


By IRA N. GABRIELSON 


= HE Black Duck, reputedly the wisest and wariest of the duck 
tribe, is slowly and steadily decreasing in numbers. The de- 
crease has been accelerated in the past two years and this grand 
sporting bird today is in the most precarious condition it has ever 
occupied, 

What is the trouble? 


Surveys made both by the Fish and Wildlife Service and Ducks 
Unlimited in the maritime provinces of Canada have shown that 
the northern breeding ground is relatively undisturbed. There 
is no evidence that destruction of northern breeding habitat has 
been an important factor in the decrease. The answer lies in this 
country and can be stated briefly as more hunters and less suitable 
habitat. 

Suitable breeding habitat has been seriously reduced within the 
United States. Likewise, the food production on wintering grounds 
and the feeding grounds has been greatly reduced by drainage 
for agricultural purposes, pollution of estuaries of streams enough 
to destroy the best vegetation forming duck living quarters, silting 
caused by excessive erosion with consequent dumping of greatly 
increased quantities of sediment into streams and lakes, filling of 
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marshes for industrial and other human use and by completely 
destroying good marshland by poorly engineered pest mosquito 
projects without doing any good in controlling the pest mosquito. 
The destruction of the eel grass also helped decrease food produc- 
tion it being the only such loss not caused by human actions. 

With the reduction of the total quantity of food produced—the 
population of waterfowl that can be sustained must go down. It 
has gone down. The black duck has gone with it. Food limitations 
on the numbers of any species operate during the period when 
food supplies are scantiest and with most migratory birds and with 
all migratory waterfowl] that critical time comes in the winter and 
early spring in at least three years out of four. 

This is the condition on the Atlantic coast today and assuming 
that the kill of any species is held below the annual crop produced, 
the only known method for permanently building up Atlantic 
coast waterfowl stocks is the restoration to full food production 
of as much marshland as possible and the creation of new marshes 
wherever it is economically feasible. Additional marsh or better 
marsh on all areas all along the coast and at any available spots 
inland would be especially valuable for the black duck. 


This great game bird breeds from the Great Lakes north and 
east through the Canadian provinces, in Newfoundland, and in the 
lake states, New England states and south along the Atlantic coast 
to North Carolina. It winters from Nova Scotia to the Gulf along 
the eastern coast and from the Ohio to the Gulf in the interior. 
The greatest winter concentrations are along the Atlantic coast 
from Maine to the Carolinas with the winter population concen- 
trated from Long Island to the Carolinas. 


The Great Lakes and interior birds seem to be doing quite 
well and there has been some building up of this group of black 
ducks during the last ten years. The contrary has been true on the 
Atlantic coast. The tendency has been downward and each year 
the chance of rebuilding this population grows less. 

It is time to do something about it. Many individuals and 
agencies are aware of the immediate importance of a restoration 
program for the black duck. The recent formation of a Joint 
Black Duck Committee is a concrete example of their concern. 
At a meeting called by Ducks Unlimited and participated in by 
representatives of a number of State Conservation Departments, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service and the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute the committee was formed with the primary purpose of 
providing more widely distributed food supplies for the black duck, 
the most important game duck breeding in the Atlantic Coast 
Flyway. 

A glance at the accompanying map showing the composite breed- 
ing and wintering range of the black duck will indicate clearly 
that the greatest opportunity to help this species lies in and ad- 
jacent to the coastal marshes from Maine to Carolina. Any sound 
improvement in habitat in this area will immediately help—first 
a local breeding population by increasing breeding opportunities, 
second, a migrant population that will use the habitat spring and 
fall and third, a wintering population. The individual birds af- 
fected will not be the same in every case. There is a general 
shifting of birds southward for winter and also a movement from 
inland to coastal waters. In general, birds from Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland will winter from New England southward, New 
England birds will move to the Middle Atlantic States and those 
from the Middle Atlantic on farther south. Naturally not all in- 
dividuals from one breeding area will travel the same distance nor 
to the same locality. Some from New England may go only to 
Long Island while others go into the deep south for the winter. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has been engaged for years in 
increasing habitat in this critical coastal strip and to a less extent 
inland. Units scattered from Georgia to Maine have, to the extent 
that they were improved, before the war stopped all development 
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work, contributed to the well being not only of the black duck but 
to other species as well. They can contribute much more when 
the marsh improvement and restoration programs are completed. 
For example, the Bombay Hook Refuge in Delaware, with only a 
small part of its area in the best habitat conditions has for several 
years contributed 3,000 or more black ducks to the flyway. This 
is many times the total produced on the same acres before the 
development programs started. In addition, it produces-a growing 
number of Blue-winged Teal each year and most surprising of all 
a considerable number of Shovellers. This latter was most un- 
expected since the species is typically a bird of the interior. 

The units already purchased by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
that contribute to the welfare of the black duck along the Atlantic 
coast are numerous. 


Blackbeard Island in Georgia (4,854 acres), provides a wintering 
ground for many waterfowl but Mallards and Black ducks are 
most abundant. 

Savannah River National Wildlife Refuge (12,628 acres) feeds 
mixed concentrations of ducks that have numbered more than 
125,000 at times. Black ducks are always prominent members of 
the population. 

Cape Romain National Wildlife Refuge (34,015 acres of land 
and 26,580 acres of included waters closed to waterfowl hunting) 
furnishes winter food for enormous numbers of waterfowl among 
which black ducks are one of the major species. 

Mattamuskeet National Wildlife Refuge (50,228 acres) and Swan 
Quarter National Wildlife Refuge (15,501 acres of land and 25,725 
acres of water closed to hunting) lying only a few miles apart in 
North Carolina both provide major wintering grounds for waterfowl. 
The first refuge named is fresh water and the second is salt and 
brackish marsh. Black ducks are a conspicuous element in their 
swarming waterfowl hordes usually ranking as one of the first three 
ducks in numbers. 

Pea Island Wildlife Refuge (5,880 acres of land and 31,580 acres 
of adjacent water closed to hunting) is situated entirely on the Bar- 
rier Beach of North Carolina adjoining Oregon Inlet. Almost every 
Atlantic coast species of waterfowl winter here and again black 
ducks are one of the most abundant birds. This refuge lies the 
farthest south of any on which black ducks nest regularly though 
there are a few at Mattamuskeet Swan Quarter in some years. 

Back Bay Refuge, Virginia (4,859 acres of land and 4,760 acres 
of adjoining water closed to hunting), has a small regular nest- 
ing population of black ducks and has a winter population of black 
ducks that is big though less conspicuous than the greater swarms 
of canvasbacks and redheads that usually winter here. 

Blackwater National Wildlife Refuge (10,799 acres) is a fresh 
water marsh on the eastern shore of Maryland, this has a good 
breeding population of black ducks and blue-winged teal that con- 
tribute materially to the total population and the refuge furnishes 
food for many migrants and wintering birds of the same and other 
species. 

Bombay Hook National Wildlife Refuge (13,811 acres) established 
in Delaware, for feeding migrant birds also provides wintering 
grounds as well. Its surprising contribution of black ducks pro- 
duced each year has already been mentioned. 

Brigantine National Wildlife Refuge on the New Jersey coast 
was only partially acquired and completely undeveloped when the 
war stopped operations. There are at present 2,222 acres of land 
acquired which will be increased substantially and on which early 
development is planned. 

Missisquoi National Wildlife Refuge only partially acquired (1,- 
582 acres) is a fine black duck feeding area and of considerable 
value as a breeding area even in its present condition. Develop- 
ment should increase its value for both uses, 

Montezuma National Wildlife Refuge, New York (5,850 acres), 
furnishes a good breeding area for black duck and food for the 
important flight of birds that cross the Great Lakes to the heads 
of the Susquehanna and Delaware Rivers before going to the 
coastal wintering grounds. 

Parker River National Wildlife Refuge (10,623 acres of land and 
1,745 acres of water closed to hunting) in Massachuetts has been 
acquired but no development work has yet been done. This refuge 
when developed will provide more new waterfowl habitat than most 
of those previously mentioned. In addition there is much oppor- 


tunity to improve the food production on existing marshes much of 
which because of conditions easily corrected is now producing a 
Jimited quantity of rather poor waterfowl foods. 

In addition to these federal areas which will be more and more 
valuable as they are developed, several states are also making efforts 
to aid this magnificent bird. Their work is paid for by Pittman- 
Robertson act funds as a rule. Maine completed a state-wide sur- 
vey early in the war begun in 1938. This located feeding and 
breeding areas. They followed these local surveys with plantings 
aimed at feed and good cover increases. At Swan Island they 
are helping black ducks and geese. Vermont and Ohio while not 
on the coast are working for black ducks. Vermont is investigat- 
ing waterfowl along with fur resources. Ohio has investigations 
and two unusual marsh restoration projects. One restored stripped 
marl (used for cement) lands. The other rectifies the mink farm 
drainage on Willard Marsh. New Hampshire is just completing 
a survey of possible marsh development sites for ducks, as is 
Massachusetts. Both may lead to action this year. Connecticut has 
regular state fund projects at Great Island and Bonn Meadow. It 
also has a general wildlife survey which will give a statewide 
waterfowl picture. 

Rhode Island, small as its Pittman-Robertson funds have been, 
replenished waterfowl foods at Wardens Pond. 

New York has a basic state-wide picture as a result of Pittman- 
Robertson studies; has also located all state owned duck marshes 
of promise, some under jurisdiction of other departments than 
conservation. It has a long range, 1,000 small pond programs for 
public shooting lands, an intensive food habits study for waterfowl, 
the cooperative Northeastern Waterfowl Association (a group of 
sportsmen behind a local program on waterfowl providing for 
refuges public shooting and breeding developments.) 

Pennsylvania has its Pymatuming Dam Refuge (regular funds). 
The Game Commission has just bought Conneaut Marsh with 
Pittman-Robertson funds. 

New Jersey has begun waterfowl studies. It started developments 
before the war. The Tuckahoe project is one of the outstanding 
salt marsh improvement jobs in the whole east. 

Virginia has begun both studies and marsh improvement for 
ducks. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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We don’t know the name of the attractive huntress in the above 
photo, but she holds mute evidence of her shooting ability. 
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Miss Ruth E. 


season. 


Wilson, of 
markswoman when she bagged this nice 6-pointer in the Poconos last 


FEBRUARY 


Williamsport, showed her mettle as a 


Photo courtesy Sun Gazette, Williamsport. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE COMMISSION’S MEETING JANUARY 9, 1947 


Y far the most important news from the 
Commission meeting January 9 was that 
announcing the complete reorganization, a 
detailed account of which appeared in the 


December issue. Since then the Special 
Services Assistants and General Operations 
Assistants have been appointed, assigned to 
their respective divisions, and are now func- 
tioning. The former recently underwent a 
week’s orientation program at the Ross L. 
Leffier Training School and are now ready 
to serve the sportsmen and the public in 
general in any way they possibly can. Re- 
quests for their services should be made di- 
rect to the Supervisor in the field division 
in which the requests originate. The names 
of the supervisors and a list of the counties 
within the divisions appear on the inside of 
the front cover. Special Services Assistants 


are available to lecture and show motion 
pictures, help form sportsmen’s clubs, plan 
conservation programs, etc. 

Other news arising from the January 
meeting such as the game kill, hunting acci- 
dents, etc., also was published separately in 
last month’s issue. 

Finances: As of December 31, 1946, the 
total balance in the Treasury was $3,242,- 
975.00 (including $80,000 advancement ac- 
count on deposit for the payment of boun- 
ties), compared with $2,909,309.00 a year 
ago. Of the balance $832,710 belongs to the 
wartime reserve; $1,674,040 covers budgeted 
funds for the second six months of the 
fiscal year (of which $502,035 has been com- 
mitted); $304,090 belongs to the operating 
reserve; or a total of $2,810,840, leaving an 
unallocated balance of $432,135. This bal- 


ance will be further increased by receipts 
prior to May 31. 

Bounties: The open weather this past Fall 
helped the trappers. For the seven months 
ending December 31, for both 1945 and 
1946, payments were as follows: 


June 1, 1945 June 1, 1946 Increase + 
t 


te) to or 
Dec. 31, 1945 Dec. 31, 1946 Decrease — 


Weasels 5,772 2,637 +- 
Gray Foxes 9,708 2,631+- 
Red Foxes 14,579 2,944+- 
Goshawks 92 50 42— 
Great-Horned Owls 4 1,007 233-+- 
Total Money 262 $107,048 $25,786-+- 


We are unable to account for the larger 
number of weasels probated, but they are 
evidently again increasing. 

Foxes alone ran 24,287 as against 18,712, 
almost 6,000 more. Indications are that for 
the entire year the total kill of foxes will 
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be somewhere between 50,000 and 55,000, 
and the money required will be in the 
neighborhood of $225,000. 

Legislation—The Commission reviewed 
suggestions for new legislation previously 
considered, also new proposals, and upon 
separate motions made, seconded and agreed 
to, decided to sponsor, except as noted, 
proposed amendment to the law as follows: 

Beaver Tags—Amend the law to provide 
for tags for each trap used to take beavers 
at $1.00 each; continue the present tagging 
requirement with reference to lawfully taken 
beaver hides, but eliminate the special 10c 
fee for that purpose. 

Powers Re Use of Game Lands—Amend 
Section 906 to authorize the Commission to 
grant rights-of-way for railroads and the 
establishment of radio stations and towers. 

Penalties for Fraudulent Bounty Claims— 
Reduce the penalty for the submission of 
illegal or fraudulent bounty claims from 
$100.00 to $25.00, and stipulate that each 
skin or bird submitted shall constitute a 
separate offense. 

Possession of Raccoons—Change the law 
to provide that permits may be issued to 
retain raccoons captured alive during the 
open season at $5.00 each, provided such 
permits are obtained within ten days after 
capturing the animals, such permits to be 
renewed at the same fee annually if the 
animals are retained for more than one year. 
In the event of offspring, a like fee shall 
be paid for the possession of each animal. 
At present no fee is required for live rac- 
coon possession permits. 


Penalty for Possession of Live Fawns— 
Amend the law to reduce the penalty for 
illegally possessing a live fawn from $100.00 
to $25.00. 

Hunting Within Safety Zones—Amend the 
safety zone law which prohibits shooting 
within 150 yards of occupied buildings, ex- 
cept by permission of the owners or occu- 
pants, to also make it unlawful for anyone 
(other than the owner or occupants of 
such buildings) to hunt for, pursue, dis- 
turb, or otherwise chase wildlife within 
the 150 yard safety zone without specific 
advance permission of the property owner 
or occupant. 

Hunters’ License Fee—To support, but 
not sponsor, an increase in the present $2.00 
resident license fee (for both big and 
small game) to $2.10 for small game (in- 
cluding trapping), $2.10 for big game, or 
$3.10 for a combined license; also chang- 
ing the present non-resident license fee of 
$15.00 (good for all kinds of hunting and 
trapping) to $20.00 for small game and 
$30.00 for big game. No combination license 
to be issued. No objection was raised to a 
separate license for trappers. 


Fur Dealers’ Permits—Increase the present 
$10.00 resident fur buyer’s permit to $50.00 
and the non-resident fur buyer’s permit 
from $50.00 to $100.00. The employe’s per- 
mit fee of $5.00 for resident fur buyer’s to 
be continued. 

Referee’s Hearings—Amend the law so that 
in future referee hearings complete notes 
shall be taken either by a reporter or me- 
chanically recorded, the referee to submit a 
condensed statement of finding of facts and 
recommendations for the Commission’s use. 
The complete record of the testimony to be 
transcribed only where appeals are made 
from the Commission’s decision within thirty 
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days as stipulated by law, and if no appeals 
are taken within the specified time the 
notes or recording of the testimony may be 
destroyed. 


Regulated Shooting Ground Seasons—- 
Amend the law with reference to regulated 
shooting grounds to authorize the Com- 
mission to set up regulations as to seasons 
covering such regulated shooting grounds. 
The Commission indicated its willingness 
to have this change made, but does not 
sponsor it. 

Improper Use of Refuge Signs—Amend 
the law to prohibit anyone from using signs 
for the posting of lands which are similar 
to those officially used by the Commission 
unless the wording and type thereof are 
specifically approved by it in advance in 
each case. 

Rights-of-way Granted — Rights-of-way 
were granted the Pennsylvania Power and 
Light Company, Allentown, to construct an 
electric service line across game lands No. 
149, Foster Township, Luzerne County for 
a distance of 850 feet. 


The Carnegie Natural Gas Company to 
lay and maintain a pipeline in Georges and 
South Union Townships, Fayette County 
across game lands No. 138 for a distance of 
4700 feet. 


Raccoons are large as well as numerous in Juniata County. 
daughter of E. D. Lauver, Thompsontown, proudly displays the results of her father’s 


trapping ability. 


Ly 


The Pennsylvania Electric Company, 
Johnstown, to construct two sections of elec- 
tric service line, 2400 and 1200 feet respec- 
tively, on game lands No. 121, Todd and 
Wood Townships, Huntingdon County. 

The Bell Telephone Company to con- 
struct a telephone line over game lands No. 
205, Lowhill Township, Lehigh County, for 
a distance of 856 feet. 


The Wolf Run Gun Club to construct and 
use a truck road over game lands No. 13, 
Colley Township, Sullivan County, for access 
te its camp. 

The United Natural Gas Company, Oil 
City, to construct and operate a remote 
control radio station on game lands No. 39, 
Mineral Township, Venango County. 


The Adams Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
Gettysburg, to construct an electric service 
line across game lands No. 76, Letterkenny 
Township, Franklin County, for a distance 
of 2160 feet. 

The Commission also agreed to grant a 
license for Right-of-way to Evans, Vance 
and Grubb, Inc., Butler, for a coal-loading 
siding on game lands No. 95. 

Tobyhanna Military Reservation—The 
Commission confirmed and accepted a li- 
cense from the War Department to exercise 


(Continued on Page 32) 





Barbara Ann, age 8, 


Mr. Lauver also catches many foxes. 
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Left: Governor James H. Duff addressing the State Federation of Sportsmen at its Convention February 15. 


published in the March issue. 
life Federation. 


Officers of the Federation, left to right, include Dr. C. A. Mortimer, Secretary-Treasurer; R. S. Coo 
First Vice-President; Oscar Becker, President; Dale Furst, Jr., SecOnd Vice-President; and Colin Reed, delegate to the National 


Photos by Paul G. Ludke. 


His address will be 
MM 


REPORT ON STATE FEDERATION MEETING FEB. 14-15, 1947 


HE Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 

men’s clubs held its annual convention at 
Harrisburg on the above dates. Friday the 
14th was devoted to meetings of the Board 
of Directors and various panels which con- 
sidered resolutions submitted by the respec- 
tive Divisions. The following morning the 
regular convention started in the Forum at 
9:30 a. m. and continued until about 4:30 
p. m. Sixty-two counties were represented 
by delegates. The report indicates that there 
are now 135,000 affiliated members. 

At the October meeting the Directors went 
over the proposed new Fish Code. At this 
meeting they merely referred to this matter 
but took no further action. Apparently, the 
new Code is to be introduced in the near 
future. 


Resolutions Approved 

Resolutions acted upon favorably are as 
follows: 

1. Requesting the State Police to enforce 
the present spotlight laws. (With reference 
to the requirement that the spotlights on 
cars in motion be directed only to the right 
side of the highway.) 

2. Requesting that a portion of the Key- 
stone Dam and Watershed in Westmoreland 
County, edministered by the Department of 
Forests and Waters, be opened to hunting. 

3. That the Game Commission set aside a 
sufficient amount of money each year to 
compensate cooperating farmers for leaving 
a portion of their crops in the field for game 
food and to raise sufficient game food on State 
Game Lands to supply “the small game resid- 
ing thereon.” 

4. Recommending that the law with refer- 
ence to entering safety zones be amended to 
make it illegal to enter a safety zone without 
permission of the landowner during the hunt- 
ing season. (This is much the same as the 
Commission has already approved.) 

5. Urging the Department of Forests and 
Waters to complete negotiations to open por- 
tions of the Hopewell Tract in Berks County 
to public hunting. 

6. Opposing any suggestion to have the bear 
and deer seasons run concurrently. 


7. Requesting that the Commission perf- 
orate two portions of the hunting license tag 
—the one to be identified as the bear tag and 
the other the deer tag—with the number of 
the hunter’s license on each. 

8. Recommending that there shall be no 
bag limit on woodchucks. 

9. Criticizing the Department of Forests 
and Waters for its delay in opening portions 
of the Hickory Run Tract in Carbon County 
to public hunting. 

10. That the skunk be removed from the 
list of protected fur-bearers and be placed 
on the predator list. 

11. That any non-resident of Pennsylvania 
securing a resident license be subject to a 
jail sentence in addition to the cash penalty. 

12. That the Game Commission endeavor 
to have Pennsylvania included in the north- 
ern zone for waterfowl hunting. 

13. That the Game Commission be given 
discretionary power to classify all forms of 
wildlife as it sees fit, namely, predator, game 
or fur-bearing, and establish seasons. (The 
Commission has much this same authority 
now but not quite so broad.) 

14. That the raccoon season this fall open 
November 1 and close January 31 with a 
bag limit of three per night and twenty per 
season. 

15. That the Game Commission endeavor 
to rear native rabbits on an open farm and 
ranch system enclosed with a vermin proof 
fence under direct supervision of a full time 
caretaker. 

16. That Section 704 of the Game Law be 
amended to make it illegal to cast a spotlight 
on big game from two days before until one 
day after any big game season whether any 
firearm or weapon is in possession of the 
spotlighters or not. (Representative Goodling 
introduced a_ bill which, among other 
things, prohibits spotlighting game at all 
during November and the first half of 
December, the balance of the year to be 
continued as at present. The penalty would 
be boosted from $100.00 to $250.00 and persons 
caught conveying or in possession of a deer 
illegally killed could have their automobile 
seized.) 

17. Opposing registration of firearms. 


18. That Section 806 of the Game Law be 
amended to include carrying shotguns and 
.22 calibre rifles. 

19. That all protection be removed from the 
opossum. 

20. That a $15.00 bounty be placed on the 
wildcat. 


Resolutions Defeated or Tabled 


Game resolutions defeated or tabled in- 
cluded the following: 


1. Repealing the law with reference to 
regulated shooting grounds was rejected. 


2. A proposal that the non-resident license 
fee be increased to $50.00. Instead a minimum 
fee of $10.00 with a reciprocal clause for small 
game, $25.00 for big game, and $25.00 for non- 
resident trappers was approved. The group 
expressed opposition to increasing the resi- 
dent hunter’s license fee, but no resolution 
was adopted. They also definitely opposed a 
combination license for non-residents. 

3. That there be no anterless deer season 
in 1947, 


4. That no antlerless deer season be de- 
clared in any county unless the Commission 
has been requested to do so by at least 51% 
of the licensed hunters. 

5. That the Federation oppose any general 
open season on antlerless deer, and that such 
seasons be limited to counties where re- 
quested by the county federation of sports- 
men. 

6. That the Commission “declare” an open 
season on doves for the same period as the 
woodcock season. 

7. That the dove season begin September 
15 and October 15. 

8. That the Commission set up at least 
four areas in the State staffed by a compe- 
tent biologist, naturalist and soil conserva- 
tionist to make on-the-scene studies of the 
causes and remedies for the decline in the 
small game population. 

9. That the purchase price for State Game 
Lands be increased, and that the Commission 
spend money to purchase lands in each 
county in relation to the revenue from that 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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SQUIRRELS 


HEN the eastern part of this great country was first settled, 

the settlers remarked with interest great emigrations of gray 
squirrels. These emigrations, often numbering thousands of animals, 
took place at irregular intervals—years would sometimes pass and 
no hordes of squirrels would take to the trail; yet at other times, 
they would mass and move perhaps every five years. While they 
were on the march they seemed to be afraid of nothing, showed 
little fear of man and allowed nothing to stand in their way. Rivers 
and streams were entered without hesitation, villages were invaded 
and orchards over run, and many hundreds of animals perished en- 
route. When the great emigration was over, the countryside was 
barren of squirrels for some time, then they began to come back, 
slowly and in small numbers. The cause of these emigrations is a 
mystery to me—perhaps they had stripped the countryside of food; 
perhaps their numbers had increased to the point where they could 
no longer find food or shelter in their home territory; or perhaps 
disease drove them temporarily insane and filled them with the 
wanderlust. I have often wondered if they were motivated by the 
same cause which drives the lemmings of the north to their 
spectacular journeys. At any rate, squirrel emigrations are still 
noted occasionally, but their numbers have been decimated and 
their passing is no longer spectacular. Only this past fall I was 
told that such an emigration took place in Potter County, Penn- 
sylvania, but the witness said that it consisted of only a hundred 
or so animals, 

The Fox Squirrel (Sciurus niger), is our largest, most showy 
wree squirrel. In Pennsylvania he has been exterminated over a 
large part of his range, but he has been reintroduced through the 
efforts of the Game Commission and the sportsmen. These in- 
troduced squirrels provide excellent hunting and good eating. The 
Fox Squirrel prefers half-open woods, surrounded by prairie or 
pasture land. It breeds during January and has from two to four 
young in late February or early March. It is not known whether 
it has another litter during the fall. For a nest during the summer 
it constructs a loosely built shelter of leaves, but when fall comes 
it seeks a cavity in an old oak tree, or makes a very substantial, 
weatherproof structure in the branches of a tree, utilizing the small 
twigs, leaves and bark to mold it together. This squirrel is large, 
grizzled iron-gray on the head and back, and red or orange on the 
belly and underside of the tail. It has a tendency to stick to more 
open woods, is not as agile as the Gray Squirrel and is much 
persecuted by the latter. 

The Gray, or cat Squirrel (Sciurus carolinensis), is a very abun- 
dant and common animal. It is the squirrel most often seen around 
cities, where it thrives on tidbits from its admirers until it grows 
fat, indolent and, at last, diseased. Many a city squirrel has greedily 
seized and eaten all that was offered to it, only to find in the end 
that a mangy coat, hairless tail, and over-sized paunch are the 
reward of too-high living. In the woods the gray squirrel is an 
alert, sleek animal, leaping and climbing about the trees with the 
effortless grace of a trapeze artist: It is essentially a tree form, and 
is most active in early morning or late afternoon, a fact which 
hunters use to great advantage. It breeds in mid-winter and gives 
birth to four to six young in March, and usually has another litter 
in late summer. The nest is sometimes in an old oak, where the 
squirrel has enlarged a natural cavity. It does, however, often 
make a bulky outdoor nest of leaves, firmly woven together to 
make the whole structure waterproof. Several squirrels may 
occupy a single nest. Its food is very like that of the fox squirrel 
—mast of nut trees, swelling buds in the spring, fruits and berries, 
and an occasional insect, or perhaps now and then a young bird. 

Much has been writen about gray squirrels, and I can add little 
to the knowledge of the hunter and farmer, while they could tell 
me much. It has been said that the gray and fox squirrel occasion- 
ally interbreed, but I think this belief is accounted for by the 
fact that at certain times of the year gray squirrels may have 
unusually brilliant coloration. An examination of the skulls of the 
fox and gray squirrels shows that the fox squirrel has one less 
tooth than the gray, and none of the so-called inter-breeds which 
we have examined have ever varied from the regular dental pattern 
of the gray squirrel. The problem of color in this species is another 
factor which has caused a great deal of comment. In some parts 
of the state a colony of gray squirrels will range from the normal 
gray to jet black, with all shades represented in the series. In 


By CAROLINE HEPPENSTALL 


other places, more than 50% of the squirrels will be black. When 
naturalists first encountered a colony of jet black squirrels they 
were convinced that they had discovered a new race, but a com- 
parison of gray specimens and black ones showed them their error. 
Now this variation in color is a recognized fact, but the cause for 
it is something else again. Heredity and genetics play their part, 
but diet, climate or a host of other things may also be contribu- 
tory factors. Certainly it is known that black squirrels are more 
apt to occur in the northern part of the range than in the southefn. 
White squirrels with pink eyes—albino—are also relatively com- 
mon in this species, but they do not occur in colonies. 

The small Red, or Chickaree quirrel (Tamiasciurus hudsonicus) 
is the most aggressive of our tree squirrels. It is he who scolds and 
chatters constantly when we invade his domain, streaks along a 
limb just above our head, and threatens to sue us if we trespass on 
his property. He is a handsome little animal, with a fine, deep 
red coat, and prominent reddish or black ear tufts in the winter. 
In late winter. they mate, and the three to six young are born 
about forty days later. A second litter is produced in either 
August or September. This squirrel spends much of its time on 
the ground, and at times actually tunnels into the soil. Its home 
is a nest of grass and bark, usually placed in the cavity of a tree, 
although he has been known to nest in the top of a raised, dry 
forest knoll. In addition to the food eaten by the gray and fox 
squirrels, the Chickaree is fond of the green cones of pine and is 
rather prone to pick up a nestling or a clutch of eggs. The red 
squirrel has more enemies than the fox or gray squirrel, mainly 
because of its smaller size. Marten, fishers, bobcats, large hawks 
and owls all relish the little tree-dweller. 


It has often been said that the red squirrel drives the gray 
squirrels out of a given territory. In other words, when the reds 
invade a colony of grays, it is the larger gray animals which give 
way to their smaller cousins. Their method of driving out the 
grays has been variously described, but the most common feeling 
is that the red squirrel pursues and often catches and castrates the 
male gray squirrels. I cannot testify to the truth of this assertion, 
for I have never seen it happen, although I have watched many a 
red squirrel chase many a gray squirrel. The fact that many gray 
squirrels, with damaged sexual organs are shot every year, might 
be considered circumstantial evidence. In some localities, however, 
red, fox and gray squirrels live in comparative equanimity, although 
one species usually dominates the scene. There is still much to be 
learned about the habits and home range of these very common 
small-game animals. 





GREY SQUIRREL 






RED SQUIRREL 
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THE 1946 FALL WOODCOCK POPULATION 


By LOGAN J. BENNETT and P. F. ENGLISH ” 


URING the late summer and fall of 1946, 

a rather accurate census was kept on 
resident and migrating woodcocks through 
Central Pennsylvania, namely in Centre, 
Huntingdon and Clearfield Counties. The 
purpose of this field work was to learn more 
about woodcock production in Pennsylvania 
and also to obtain data on migrating wood- 
cocks through the Commonwealth. 

Beginning on August 20, 1946, the writers 
began checking woodcock coverts in Central 
Pennsylvania for adult and young birds. Be- 
tween that date and September 20, approxi- 
mately twenty-five coverts were checked 
with well-trained woodcock dogs. The coverts 
had in them during that period, according 
to the type and condition of the respective 
coverts, one bird to two and one half acres 
to one bird to five acres. Such a population 
represents a rather good rate of production 
for the year. 

No exodus of these resident birds was noted 
until September 28. Most of our resident 
birds in Centre, Huntingdon, and Clearfield 
Counties moved out on that date and from 
then until about October 6 there were very 
few birds to be found. From September 28 
to October 6, about one bird to 30 acres was 
present. 





ZE.1. Poo te. 


Between October 6 and October 10 (the 
opening of the woodcock season in Pennsyl- 
vania) small numbers migrated into and 
through this region. On the opening day, 
we found approximately one bird to ten 
acres. 

On the night of the tenth, the best flight 
(over a wide area) of the season arrived. 
Heavy rains during the day and night of the 
tenth may have been influential in causing 
this flight. On October 11, we found 33 birds 
on approximately 100 acres or about one bird 
to three acres. The population dropped to 
one bird to six acres on the twelfth. 


The population ranged one bird to ten 
acres from October 13 to 16. October 17, 
one bird to three acres was found in the 
coverts. This represented a fairly good flight. 
October 18, there were birds in the coverts 
at the rate of one bird to eight acres. The 
population dropped from one bird to 18 acres 
on the nineteenth to one bird to 25 acres on 
the twenty-first. A moderate flight the night 
of October 21st put one bird to five acres 
in the cover October 22nd. This population 
dropped to one bird to eleven acres on the 
twenty-third, and to one bird to eight acres 
on the twenty-fourth (the last day of the 
hunting season.) 


A fair flight came in the night of October 
25th at the rate of one bird to three acres 
and this population was present on October 
26th and 27th. This population dropped to 
one bird to 25 acres on October 28th and up 
again to one bird to six acres on the thirty- 
first. 

We did not make any census on November 
1 or 2 but local hunters saw but very few 
woodcocks on these early days of the regular 
small game season. We obtained counts from 
November 3 on until no birds were found. 
There was only one day in November when 
birds were found at all common and that 
was on November 4 when tthe rate was one 
bird to six acres. From that time on, the 
population dropped until birds were no longer 
found beginning November 13. 

October was abnormally hot and wet. The 
normal temperature was 4.3 degrees warmer 
than the average and 2.94 inches more rain 
than normal (weather data obtained at State 
College, Pennsylvania). The maximum tem- 
perature was 82 degrees on October 6 and 7, 
and the lowest was 33 degrees on the 14th 
and 22nd. In spite of the abnormally warm 
and wet conditions, most of the woodcocks 
migrated through this region before Novem- 
ber 1. Fred Glover, West Virginia Conser- 
vation Commission technician reported to us 
that he flushed approximately 40 woodcocks 
in Randolph County, West Virginia, in a 
laurel-hemlock run in about one mile on 
October 25. This random observation further 
confirms our premise that most of the wood- 
cocks migrate through Pennsylvania before 
November 1. A normal October would, in 
all likelihood, have caused more definite 
flights and perhaps caused the birds to pass 
through a week earlier. Because of the 
mild weather there were no excellent flights 
and the entire migration period could be best 
described as a continuous movement—birds 
present every day in small numbers, with 
the exception of three days when there were 
fair flights. 

During the hunting season, the best dog 
that we have was used for the census work. 
He is an English setter and he pointed 157 
birds. He pointed approximately 200 addi- 
tional woodcocks from August 20 to October 
10. 

The woodcock furnishes very important 
upland game bird shooting in the northern 
forested half of Pennsylvania. This past 
year (1946) with a closed grouse season, this 
bird helped carry the load of the upland 
game bird shooting. The only other upland 
game bird species to hunt, with the exception 

(Continued on Page 34) 


1Paper No. 45 from the Pennsylvania Co- 
operative Wildlife Research Unit. Fish and Wild- 
life Service (U. S. Department of The Interior), 
The Pennsylvania State College, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, and the Wildlife Management 
Institute cooperating. 

Authorized for publication on January 10, 
1947 as Paper No. 1358 in the journal series of 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

2Leader, Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife 
Research Unit and Professor of Wildlife Manage- 
ment, The Pennsylvania State College. 
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THE RUFFED GROUSE 


RESOLUTION is being considered to 

close the 1947 season on ruffed grouse. 
The movement to close is sponsored by the 
ruffed grouse field trial bird dog men, much 
as the movement to prevent the bounty on 
red fox was and is sponsored by the fox 
chasers. The number of ruffed grouse field 
trial bird dog men in the entire State is 
about 25. This small group is trying to keep 
several thousand licensed hunters out of 
the woods. They disagree among themselves; 
some of them want it closed for five years 
and others want it closed for ten years. 
They will compromise by having it closed 
permanently. Regardless of the number of 
grouse, they want them so plentiful that 
they can train a kennel of a dozen dogs 
without leaving their back yard. 

The beagle field trial men would like to 
have a closed season on rabbits. The beagle 
men are more numerous than the grouse 
field trial men; there are about 2,000 of the 
former; only they are too modest to put on 
a propaganda campaign. 

Let us analyze the situation. If closing the 
season will materially help, I am willing to 
join the 25 and make the total number 26. 

The New York Game Commission made a 
careful study of the grouse situation and 
found that man does not kill more than 3% 
of them, counting them from the time that 
the eggs are laid; and that 95% of them are 
killed by predators and disease. The preda- 
tors are the fox, skunk, opossum, mink, 
weasel, hawk and certain species of owls. 
As between the fox, skunk and opossum, the 
fox is the choice of the evils. The fox chasers, 
who want the bounty removed from the red, 
say that he only eats the sick ones. I will 
admit that the sick ones are easier to 
catch. The skunk and opossum make no 
discrimination between the sick and the 
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well, and between the good eggs and the bad 
eggs. In one meal they will eat an entire 
nest of eggs or an entire hatch of chicks 
without either paying a $2.00 license fee or 
saying “Thanks” to the Game Commission. 
They have no conscientious scruples against 
killing game out of season. 

For many years I have made the ruffed 
grouse my hobby. Besides hunting him, I 
take my bird dogs to the woods during the 
training season, both before and after the 
shooting season. Strange as it may seem, I 
find that in the grouse sections of the State 
there are more grouse near the highways 
and near the hunting camps than back in 
the remote woods where hunters seldom 
frequent. The reason is that the hunters kill 
off the skunks, opossums, etc. If a camp 
kills a single skunk or opossum a year, that 
camp will save the lives of more grouse 
than the camp will kill. Grouse can be 
under-hunted as well as over-hunted. 

My habit is to visit camps and find out 
how many grouse the hunters kill. They 
do not need to lie to me; I am not a game 
protector. The average camp will have five 
hunters and they will be in the woods a 
week. The bag of the entire camp for the 
entire week will be about five birds. I 
have seen camps break in the best grouse 
territory with one bird for the entire camp. 
I ask the men how many grouse they find. 
The reply is, 15 a day in a camp without a 
dog and 25 in a camp with a trained dog. 

You can see that this popular bird affords 
the hunters an immense amount of shooting 
and still lives. In the words of the colored 
man, “Them grouse am the most shootenest 
bird in the woods.” I find that out of the 
average box of shells only one bird is 
bagged. The birds must be in “cahoots” with 
Winchester, Remington, Peters and Western. 


By WM. F. SCHUTTE, Deputy Attorney General 
(Unofficial) 


It is much harder to hit a bird now than 
it was 40 years ago. I will admit to the 
Court that what happened in the woods 
40 years ago is hearsay evidence to me. 
Then the timber was cut and there was very 
little high cover; now a grouse is hardly 
flushed until he darts into the second growth. 
Quite often the hunter just hears the roar 
without ever seeing Mr. Drummer. If you 
ask the average license holder if he hunts 
grouse; he will smile and answer, “I can’t 
hit ’em.” The absence of low cover is mak- 
ing it easier for predators to find them. 

Last fall I went into the grouse country 
with my setter dog, without a gun. I could 
find 25 grouse a day without any trouble. I 
went into what was usually considered good 
rabbit country with field trial beagles that 
wore blue ribbons and could find 4 to 5 
rabbits a day. Then if there is to be a 
closed season on grouse to satisfy approxi- 
mately 25 field trial bird dog men, why not 
close the rabbit season to satisfy a larger 
minority of approximately 2,000 beagle dog 
field trial men? Then what are we giving 
the 809,000 resident hunters in return for 
their $2.00 license fee? 

To solve the grouse problem, it is not 
a closed season that we need; but a more 
vigorous predator control. That will help to 
create a paradise for the 25 grouse dog field 
trial men as well as the 809,000 licensed 
hunters. 

(The above is in substance an address 
delivered by Wm. F. Schutte before the an- 
nual convention of Pennsylvania Federation 
of Sportsmen Clubs held in Harrisburg on 
February 14, 1947, when the convention was 
considering a resolution to close the grouse 
season for 1947. At the end of the address 
the convention voted to lay the resolution 
on the table.) 
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For Hunting There is the Broadhead 


ARCHERY 


The Sport That Cracked the Dawn of History 


byron may be older sports than archery, 
but none of them is being pursued to- 
day. It has a recorded history of well over 
3,000 years and a prehistoric existence of 
50,000 years, indicated by flint arrowheads 
dug out of Old Stone Age strata. Not many 
people know that the National Archery As- 
sociation, founded in 1879, is the oldest of 
the dozens of amateur athletic organizations 
in the United States. 


Until the coming of gunpowder, the bow 
end arrow was the world’s chief military 
weapon. Even this long after the firing of 
the first gun relegated archery to the world 
of sport, its backers point out the surprising 
fact that more people have been killed by 
the bow and arrow than in all modern wars 
combined—the atomic bombs included. 


Nearly every country in the world except 
Australia has used the bow and arrow for 
providing meat and waging war. A few even 
continue to use them today. Bows still used 
by modern-day savages vary from a three- 
footer, used by African pigmies to shoot a 
sharpened-twig arrow, to an eight-foot bow 
of an obscure Indian tribe which hurls an 
arrow eight feet long and an inch in dia- 
meter. 

Although archery became devoted exclu- 
sively to sport hundreds of years ago, it 
was in comparatively recent years that a 
large-scale shift from the target range to the 
hunting field was noted. Archery experts 
say that in the last 10 years manufacturers 
have made more improvements in the tackle 
than in the preceding 3,000 years. All ar- 
chery once centered around the classic Eng- 
lish longbow, a magnificent instrument more 
than six feet long and of semi-round con- 
struction. The modern hunting bow, averag- 
ing about five feet in length and of fiat, 
sometimes laminated construction. is said 


By BURGESS H. SCOTT 


to be an all-round better performer than its 
predecessor. 


Selected yew wood is preferred for the 
present-day bow, although some of the finest 
weapons are made from Osage Orange. Be- 
fore the war one manufacturer began to 
turn out a bow of tempered steel which at- 
tracted many hunters because it separated 
into two pieces so that it was easily carried. 


The typical bow has a “weight” of 60 
pounds, referring not to avoirdupois but to 
the “pull” or “draw” required to bring the 
string back an arrow’s length. A good hunt- 
ing bow costs about $50, complete with 
string of flax. 


The arrow costs about $1 and may be 
equipped with a variety of heads. There is 
the target head, a round, pointed metal cap 
whose only purpose is to penetrate the straw 
bullseye. A variation of this is the field 
point, which has a thin blunt extension used 
in outdoor target shooting to keep the arrow 
from skidding when the target is missed en- 
tirely. For hunting there is the broadhead, 
a flat, diamond-shaped point which looks 
more like the popular conception of an arrow 
than any of them, and the bodkin, a triangu- 
lar, three-bladed head. Both the broadhead 
and the bodkin have needle points and 
sharp edges. A hunting archer counts on 
losing an arrow with every major hit, al- 
though in most cases the head can be sal- 
vaged. 

The shaft is made from Port Orford cedar 
or birch doweling, and tipped with turkey 
feathers, taken from the wing because their 
curve imparts a twist to the arrow while in 
flight. Because of the greater odds against 
him, it is considered sporting for the archer 
to shoot birds on the ground and small game 
while they’re sitting. 

A quiver costing from $10 to $15, a shoot- 


ing glove to cover the two drawing fingers 
for about $1.50, and a wrist guard to pro- 
tect the arm against the lash of the bow- 
string at $3 complete the tackle used by the 
average archer. 

The velocity of the average hunting arrow 
is slow when compared with a modern hunt- 
ing bullet. An arrow leaves the bow at 
approximately 100 mph, while the bullet is 
traveling a half-dozen or more times that 
fast. 

The average arrow weighs up to 600 grains, 
head, shaft, feathers and all, while a .30 cali- 
ber slug of the type frequently used for 
deer weighs something like 180 grains. At 
10 yards the average arrow has a hitting or 
shocking power equal to that of a .38 cali- 
ber revolver slug, which weighs something 
over 200 grains. The greater velocity of the 
bullet causes it to equal the hitting power of 
the three-times-as-heavy arrow. 

The greatest hitting power in archery 
comes from a blunt pointed number used 
for small game. This arrow has a cylindrical 
metal cap over the end, making the hitting 
end as flat as a pencil sawed straight in two. 
When this whams into a rabbit or squirrel 
the animal is knocked out from sheer im- 
pact. Strangely enough, this type has a 
greater penetrating power in solid materials 
such as wood or metal, as it makes its maxi- 
mum opening at the beginning with an action 
that might be compared to a paper punch. 
The hunting arrow with its diamond-shaped 
head tends to bind as it proceeds through 
solid material. 

In hunting, 75 per cent of arrow hits are 
termed complete penetrations, i.e., the arrow 
passes all the way through the deer or other 
animal being hunted. This occurs when the 
range is not too great, and the arrow misses 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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l. We want to know the name of the lucky 
nimrod who bagged this husky looking buck. 
Seems as though we had a newspaper clipping 
telling about it but our layout man must have 


* 


mislaid it. 2. A nice 10-pointer killed in Clin- 
ton County; hunter unknown. 3. William Zsiws, 
Uniontown, with 12-pointer. Photo Evening 
Standard. 4. A fine photo of an albino we are 
grateful to somebody for. 5. Kenneth E. T. May, 


Jr., Williamsport, with 8-point, 150 pounder. 6. 
Many trailer camps were in evidence last season. 


7. George Bloszovitch, 


140 Ib. albino killed 


R. D. 3, Johnstown, with 
near Ligonier Mountain. 
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Arthur G. Logue, top left, General Operations Assistant, with the seven newly appointed 
Special Services Assistants. Standing, left to right: L. B. Rosenkrans, James Brown, and 


Robert D. Reed. Seated, left to right: 
Carpenter, and Joseph Checklinski. 


Randolph Thompson, Robert D. Parlaman, §. Earl 
Since this picture was taken Mr. Thompson resigned 


as of March 1 and has been succeeded by Game Protector Temple Reynolds, Shavertown. 
Mr. Carpenter withdrew from his assignment to continue his duties as a Game Protector 
and was succeeded by Game Protector Harold D. Carroll, Thornhurst. 


Public Relations and Predator Control will 
constitute two of the principal vehicles with 
which the Game Commission hopes to ex- 
pand its conservation program throughout 
the Commonwealth. 

Seven Game Protectors have been chosen 
from the field organization and assigned to 
Field Divisions to carry out this decentral- 
ized and expanded program. The men were 
chosen on the basis of their aptitude and 
demonstrated ability in meeting the public, 
and their comprehensive knowledge of the 
Commission’s widely diversified activities. 

The seven officers, identified below, will 
be known as Special Services Assistants, 
and four of them will major in public re- 
lations and three in predator control. Those 
majoring in public relations will include 
Randolph Thompson of State College who, 


previous to his new assignment, was the 
Commission’s full-time statewide lecturer; 
and Game Protectors Robert D. Parlaman, 
recently stationed at Charleroi; James Brown, 
Perkasie; and Robert D. Reed, Latrobe. 


Mr. Thompson has been assigned to Di- 
vision “A”, southeastern Pennsylvania: Mr. 
‘Parlaman to Division “B”, northeastern Penn- 
sylvania; Mr. Brown to Division “F”’, north- 
western Pennsylvania; and Mr. Reed to Di- 
vision “G”, southwestern Pennsylvania. 

The functional duties of the aforementioned 
will be to work with all groups within their 
respective divisions, including sportsmen’s 
organizations, youth groups, schools, in fact 
any group or organization interested in the 
conservation of our natural resources. They 
will assist in promoting predator control 
campaigns, help form junior and senior 


sportsmen’s organizations when called upon, 
and assist all groups in developing and 
maintaining projects designed to improve 
wildlife conditions locally. 


The assistants who will major in predator 
control, are Game Protectors S. Earl Car- 
penter, Doylestown, who will be headquart- 
ered in Division “C”, the eastern half of the 
north central counties; L. -B. Rosenkrans, 
Glen Hazel, in Division “E”, the western half 
of the north central counties; and Joseph S. 
Checklinski, Newport, in Division “D”, in- 
cluding the south central counties. 

While these Special Services Assistants 
will major primarily in predator control and 
assist sportsmen’s and other organizations in 
conducting effective predator campaigns, 
they will also carry on general conservation 
work comparable to that performed by the 
men who major in public relations. 

The general field operations program also 
will be expanded through the assignment 
of one General Operations Assistant to each 
of the seven Field Divisions. These men 
will aid the Supervisors in guiding and 
directing the district game protectors with all 
problems of law enforcement, special in- 
vestigations, prosecuting, game trapping and 
transfer, restocking, winter feeding, and re- 
lated activities. They, too, were chosen for 
their special aptitude and ability along these 
lines. They include Game Protectors Morris 
Stewart, Easton, Division “A”; Gilbert L. 
Bowman, White Haven, Division “B”; LeRoy 
Gleason, Jersey Shore, Division “C”; Lester 
E. Sheaffer, Uniontown, Division “D”, Arthur 
G. Logue, Coudersport, Division “E”; George 
L. Norris, Warren, Division “F”; and C. C. 
Stainbrook, Washington, Division “G“. 

Each Field Division previously had Land 
Operation Assistants assigned to assist in the 
Commission’s extensive land management 
activities. 

The whole program is part of a new plan 
to streamline the Commission’s work from 
an administrative and functional standpoint, 
especially to provide the necessary field staff 
to enable the Division Supervisors to handle 
the numerous problems arising in the field 
under the expanded postwar program. 
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COMMISSIONER WILLIAMS 
REAPPOINTED 


We were happy to learn that the Senate, 
on February 24, 1947, confirmed the reap- 
pointment of Mr. B. K. Williams of East 
Stroudsburg as a member of the Commis- 
sion until the third Tuesday of February 
1955. 

Commissioner Williams has the interests of 
the sportsmen seriously at heart and has 
already contributed much time and effort, 
as all of the Commission members have, in 
trying to improve and expand the conserva- 
tion program. 


MR. GORDON HONORED 


Mr. Seth Gordon, Executive Director of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, was 
honored recently at the North American 
Wildlife ‘Conference held in San Antonio, 
Texas, when the Wildlife Society made him 
a life member. Two other outstanding con- 
servationists were also recognized—Sidney 
E. Stevens, Chairman, Missouri Conservation 
Commission, and Hoyes Lloyd, formerly of 
The Provisional Dominion Game and Fish 
Department and Mine Resources. 


Following is copy of a letter notifying 
Mr. Gordon of his election: 


“This letter is the official notification to 
you that you were chosen and elected 
Honorary Member of The Wildlife Society 
at the annual meeting held in San Antonio, 
Texas, on February 3, 1947. 


“This honor is bestowed upon you for the 
many years of outstanding leadership in 
the field of Wildlife Conservation in Penn- 
sylvania and the United States. 


“You will receive all issues of the Journal 
of Wildlife Management and the Wildlife 
Society News-Letter beginning with the 
1947 publications, gratis, as part of the em- 
hodiments of Honorary Membership.”—P. F. 
English, President, Logan J. Bennett, Sec- 
retary. 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN WILDLIFE 


THE MONUMENTAL PRESS, 
3110 Elm Avenue, 
Baltimore 11, Maryland 


This profusely illustrated volume is a unique 
chapter in the literature of the great out-of- 
doors. Its twelve sections are packed with 
natural history lore and for his sketches Stan 
Young has chosen subjects little known and 
even less understood by a great many outdoor 
enthusiasts. Each sketch is a complete story 
in itself. They are for the layman, young and 
old. The scientific and natural history back- 
ground make them valuable as well to the 
wildlife technician, scientist, naturalist, and 
sportsman. . 

Here are tales woven around the American 
black-footed ferret; the romantic transplanting 
of the musk-oxen from Greenland to Alaska; 
the persistency of the coyote; the waterless 
prairie dog; Louis Boedecker and his play with 
Fate; the animal which Walt Disney played up 
in his “Three Little Pigs’; does the puma or 
mountain lion scream or doesn’t it?; the buffalo 
—the part it played as the course of Empire 
Taced westward, and many more. 

The author, Stanley P. Young, with more 
than a quarter of a century of experience and 
Study in the field of natural history, qualifies 
as one of the leading naturalists in the United 
States. 
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Jn Memorium 





WM. B. McCALEB 


Conservation lost one of its staunchest 
supporters, the Game Commission and the 
sportsmen lost a fine friend, and humanity 
lost a lovable character through the passing 
on January 25 of Wm. B. McCaleb, Harris- 


burg, retired General Superintendent of 
water service for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and one of the early-day members of the 
Game Commission, having served from Feb- 
ruary 8, 1911 to March 20, 1924. 

Born at Mt. Pleasant, Mr. McCalev’ 
started his railroad career in 1880 as a track 
laborer on the Pittsburgh Division, from 
which he advanced through various posts to 
the superintendency of water service in 1929. 

He retired June 1, 1932 after 52 years’ 
service. 

Mr. McCaleb was affiliated with the Penn- 
sylvania Forestry Association and the Sun- 
bury Grouse Club which has its Camp along 
the Loyalsock Creek near Barbours, Ly- 
coming County. 

He was also a member of the Harrisburg 
Club, Union League of Philadelphia, Engi- 
neers’ Society of New York, Railway Engi- 
neering Association ,and vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania State Conservation Council, 
as well as director of various subsidiary 
companies of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. He was also first president of 
Philadelphia Division Veterans’ Association. 

He is survived by two sons, William Reed 
McCaleb, Long Beach, California and Spen- 
cer Baird McCaleb, Harrisburg; a sister, 
Miss Effie McCaleb, Harrisburg, and a num- 
ber of nephews and nieces. 





MRS. McHUGH RETIRES 


On February 27, in the Cafeteria of the 
Main Capitol Building, amidst the geniality 
and good fellowship which always charac- 
terizes social get-togethers of Game Com- 
mission employes, members of the office 
force said “so long” but not goodbye to one 
of the best loved persons in the depart- 
ment—Mrs. I. A. McHugh, Principal Mailing 
Clerk, who retired March 1. 

Mrs. McHugh was the second oldest em- 


ployee in the Commission having begun her 
service October 15, 1918, shortly after her 
husband, a Game Protector in Carbon 
County, was shot to death by a game law 
violator he was in the act of apprehending. 

Mere words cannot express our regret at 
losing such a friend and co-worker and the 
best we can do under the circumstances is 
to wish her the best of everything in her 
retiring years. 





Photo by John Shindler. 

Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Game Commission congratulating Mrs. I. A. 
McHugh upon her retirement after 29 years of loyal, faithful and efficient service. She 
is the second oldest employee of the department. At the left is her son Joseph; at the 
right her daughter Mrs. John Prosser and another son Frank. 
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7. Michael Denkenberger, Troy, with a few of his prize heads. 8. J. D. Morgan, Pine Hollow Road, George Logan, Imperial, and John S. Calvert, Billy 
Haines, Jr.. and Wm. E. Haines, Sr., all of McKees Rocks, with five dandies. 9. Andrew Masisak, Reynoldsville, left, with 10-pointer and friend and 
neighbor, John King. 10. Cleman Smith, standing, Harrisburg, with 8-point, 207 pounder killed in Powl’s Valley, Dauphin County. At left is his 
brother-in-law, Norwood Garrison. Photo Hbg. Evening News. 11. Viola E. Steigerwalt, R. D. No. 1, Lehighton, age 17, with doe killed December 13 

12. Nice kill of bucks photographed in Pike County by Game Protector John Lohmann 


using one shot from a 16 gauge (pumpkinball) shotgun. 
13. A group of camp hunters with fimit of nice heads taken near mouth of Kettle Creek, Clinton County. Photo by Robert Ford. 














NEEDLESS SLAUGHTER 


We are once again grateful to Mr. S. W. 
Jackson, District Engineer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Highways comprising 
Crawford, Erie, Forest, Mercer, Venango, 
and Warren Counties, for the splendid rec- 
ord he has furnished of the wild and do- 
mestic life killed on the highways in his 
district during 1946. We do not have space 
to present his report county by county, 
but we are going to include the district totals 
to show our readers to what extent the 
automobile is taking toll of valuable wild 
and domestic creatures. Here’s the list, and 
what a list: rabbits, 5,450; woodchucks, 527; 
squirrels, 226; skunks, 759; raccoons, 51; deer, 
37; opossums, 759; weasels, 12; muskrats, 77; 
foxes, 2; porcupines, 69; grouse, 34; quail, 
6; ringneck pheasants, 106; woodcocks, 8; 
miscellaneous small mammals and birds, 74; 
chickens, 373; ducks, 15; turkeys, 3; guinea 
fowl, 6; cats, 1,002; dogs, 534; cows, 5; pigs, 
9; and goats, 2. Let’s cut this toll in half 
—to a third—by giving wildlife and domestic 
life a “BRAKE.” 


Sixteen of the seventeen member clubs in the 
Tioga County Consolidated Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion met recently in Wellsboro and among other 
things appointed a committee consisting of Milan 
Butler, Robert Stevens and Louis W. Stevenson 
to seek approval to have a dam built on Long 
Run at Gaines and establish a lake and recre- 
ational area there. The clubs voted $5.00 each 
toward a fund for that purpose. It also plans to 
make an extensive survey of the ringneck pheas- 
ant to determine whether that bird is really 
suitable for restocking in that county. The sur- 
vey will include such data as where the birds 
have been released in the past, the number 
where killed, food conditions, etc. A question- 
naire on the subject is being sent every club 
member. 
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Part of the enormous crowds which continuously viewed the Com- 
mission’s large educational exhibit day and night at the State Farm 
Show held in Harrisburg the week of January 13. 





Talbott Denmead Retires From 
Federal Service 


Talbott Denmead, veteran of 26 years of 
Federal service, retired on January 31 at 
the age of 70 as Chief of the Section of 
Importations and Permits of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

Since 1906 he has served as secretary 
and president of the Maryland State Game 
and Fish Association, a member of a special 
Maryland Game and Fish commission, at- 
torney for the Maryland State Game Warden, 
and Chief Deputy of the Maryland Conserva- 
tion Commission; Deputy Chief U. S. Game 
Warden in the Bureau of Biological Survey; 
and Acting Chief U. S. Game Warden. 

At present he is general counsel for the 
International Association of Game, Fish, and 
Conservation Commissioners. He has been 
a member of the American Fisheries Society 
for 26 years, serving as vice-president of 
both the Angling Division and the Legisla- 
tion Division, and for more than six years 
as secretary of its Pollution Study Com- 
mittee. In addition he is a member of the 
Maryland Academy of Sciences, American 
International Academy, Outdoor Writers As- 
sociation of America, Brotherhood of Jungle 
Cock, American Ornithological Union, Balti- 
more County Fish and Game Association, 
Illinois Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, 
Sportsmen’s Club of America, and others. 


The South Mountain Fish and Game Protective 
Association has stocked 2,000 trout in local waters, 
purchased a 30-acre tract of mountain land as a 
recreational center for its members, ordered 60 
rabbits for release, affiliated with the National 
Rifle Association, purchased a trap for clay pigeon 
shooting, and had $290 in its treasury at the 
end of 1946. 


STATE TO AWARD 60 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Between 60 and 70 summer scholarships at 
Penna. State College will be given selected 
teachers to study conservation of Pennsyl- 
vania’s natural resources again this year. 


Granting of scholarships was inaugurated 
last year by the State Advisory Committee, 
which comprises 18 State and independent 
organizations. 

The Advisory Committee 
elected these officers: 


Mrs. Charles J. Runk, Bradford Woods, 
representing the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, chairman; Mrs. Ellen A. 
Dietrich, Upper Darby, secretary; Leo A. 
Luttringer, Jr., State Game Commission, 
treasurer, and Dr. Klonower, executive di- 
rector. 


The scholarships last about three weeks 
and cover 14 conservation subjects such as 
water pollution, soil management, stream life 
and fisheries and state planning. 


recently re- 





Photo by C. P. Fenstermaker. 
After being dispatched by a shotgun charge 
the above snake was opened and found to con- 
tain 19 young, some dead, some alive. 
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A 19-point 180 pounder bagged by L. G. Kerr, 
Mount Union, in Huntingdon County last season. 


GAME PRICES 50 YEARS AGO 


New York, November 1, 1908 
J. W. PFEIFFER, 
Successor to G. W. Leifried 
Commission Merchant in Fruit and Country 
Produce of Every Description 


BUTTER, EGGS AND POULTRY 
272, 274 & 276 Washington and 108 Warren 
Sts.. New York 


References: N. Y. National Exchange Bank, 

N. Y., or any Mercantile Agency. 

Quail, prime, fresh, per dozen, $2.25 & 
2.50; Partridges, prime, undrawn, dry, pr., 
1.00 & 1.25; Partridges, prime, drawn, per 
pair, .75 & 1.00; Grouse, prime, undrawn, per 
pair, $1.00 & 1.10; Grouse, prime, drawn, per 
pair, .75 & .90; Woodcock, prime to choice, 
per pair, 1.00 & 1.12; W. Ducks, Canvas, 6 lbs. 
& over to pair, 2.25 & 2.50; W. Ducks, Can- 
vas, light, per pair, .50 & 1.00; W. Ducks, Red- 
head, 5 lbs. & over to pair, 1.75 & 2.00; W. 
Ducks, Red-head, light, per pair, 50 & 1.00; 
Wild Ducks, Mallard, per pair, 50 & .75; 
Wild Ducks, Blue-wing Teal, per pair, .35 
& 40; Wild Ducks, Green-wing Teal, per 
pair, .25 & .30; Wild Ducks, common, per 
pair, .20 & .25; Rabbits, per pair, .15 & .25; 
Venison, fresh saddles, per lb., 18 & .20; 
Venison, frozen saddles, .16 & .18. 


BIG WISCONSIN BUCK 


Biggest whitetail buck coming to the atten- 
tion of the Sportsmen’s Service Bureau for 
this past season is one downed in Wiscon- 
sin by William Heffron of Hudson. It scaled 
307 pounds dressed weight. Wisconson Con- 
servation Department calculations indicate 
that the animal weighed about 380 pounds 
when alive. 


The Clinton County Fish and Game Associa- 
tion, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania’s largest in- 
dividual sportsmen’s club, now has over 4,000 
members and is still going strong. One of the 
most active associations in the Commonwealth, 
it plans a splendid all-round program for 1947. 
During January the club stocked 504 cotton- 
tails from Missouri. 

Nearly 25% of its members are Game News 
Teaders, and on March 3 J. A. Painter, club 
president, sent in 888 subscriptions, some new, 
some renewals. 
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NEWS FROM OTHER STATES 
(Abstracted from Wildlife Review) 


Conservation 


Day, Albert M. What’s happened to our ducks? 
Outdoors (136 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 20 
cents a copy), 14 (9), Oct. 1946, 3 photos (1 
of author), chart. 


A popular article giving reasons for 1946 
restrictions in waterfowl shooting regulations. 
These are, briefly, a 44 per cent increase in 
hunting pressure and a 36 per cent decrease in 
the waterfowl population during the last two 
years. The latter condition is due mainly to 
drought on the breeding grounds. The 1945 kill 
is estimated at 23 million birds, 3 to 9 million 
more being crippled. 

Control 

Kimball, Jim. Pheasants and crop damage, South 
Dakota Conservation Digest (State Dept. of Game, 
Fish, and Parks, Pierre), 12 (5) May 1945, p. 10. 

There is a close correlation between pheasant 
pulling and cutworm damage; reasons are dis- 
cussed. Scattering shelled corn or broken ears 
around the edges of fields a few days before 
the corn is due to show above ground is effective 
in preventing damage and costs only about 2/3 
cents per acre. 


Food Habits 


Baldwin, W. P., Jr., and C. O. Handley. Winter 
food of bobwhite quail in Virginia, Journ. Wild- 
life Management (Logan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry 
Bldg., State College, Pa. $1.00 a copy), 10 (2), 
April 1946, pp. 142-149, 1 fig., 3 tables. 


An analysis of 495 crops of the bobwhite quail 
collected in Virginia between November 15 and 
January 31. The native legumes were the most 
important source of food followed, in order of 
importance, by common ragweed, cultivated le- 
gumes, cultivated grains, mast, miscellaneous 
seeds, fruits, animal matter, forage, and native 
grasses. Native and cultivated legumes comprised 
more than 40 per cent of all winter foods. 
Cultivated crops, of all kinds, made up over 25" 
per cent of the total diet. 


Management 


Tubbs, Farley F. Pen-reared birds don’t help 
sport, Michigan conservation (Dept. of Conser- 
vation, Lansing 13, Mich.), 15 (3) March-April 
1946, pp. 11-22, 1 fig., 3 tables. 

Though pheasant populations were originally 
established through plantings, the birds are now 
in possession of all suitable range and, barring 
unforeseen calamities, it appears that the use- 
fulness of releasing pen-reared stock is past. Re- 
leased birds do not have as high survival as 
does the wild stock. 


Research 


Amman, G. A. Sexing ruffed grouse, Michigan 
Conservation (Michigan Dept. of Conservation, 
State Office Bldg., Lansing 13), 15 (7), Aug. 
1946, p. 13, 1 photo. 

The middle tail feathers of the male average 
longer than those of the female and _ usually 
have a solid instead of a broken subterminal dark 
band. 


Name IWLA Chapter in Memory of late Commissioner Moore 


At a recent state convention of the Izaak 
Walton League of America, several leading 
conservationists talked of the advisability 
of founding a new chapter of that organiza- 
tion, to be composed of members from the 
Southeastern counties of Pennsylvania and 
the Camden Section of New Jersey. It was 
the unanimous opinion of all that such a 
chapter would fill a vital need and afford 
a valuable instrumentality through which 
to advance the interests of conservation in 
this area. 


It has been decided to adopt as the name 
of this new chapter: “The Dr. William H. 
Moore Memorial Chapter of the Izzak Wal- 
ton League.” The late Dr. Moore was for 
many years an ardent conservationist and 
sportsman and accomplished much during 
his life time, leaving behind him in the 
minds and hearts of all of us, who knew 
him a warm and friendly regard. It seems 
to us that no more fitting banner under 
which to launch our efforts can ke found.— 
GROVER C. LADNER. 





Victor G. Weirich, Neffsville, and his brother, Roger, Lancaster, with 62 foxes and 7 


weasels which they trapped during October and November last year. 


in the bounty room of the Commission. 


The photo was taken, 
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A PRACTICAL DOG 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 4 


T= light fluffy January snow had melted along the Smith river 
bottoms as we drove through Settler’s covered bridge with a 
new dog recently trained for quail hunting. This young hopeful 
was a son of Mac and Queen, two pointers that were superlative 
in any sportsman’s log, and had been sold to me because the big 
lovable farmer and hunter knew the pup would be loved, cared 
for, and hunted as every gun dog should be. So much sentiment 
and such an enormous amount of time and patience had gone into 
his early training, that this first big hunt had us as jumpy as 
puppets on strings. 

Weather conditions were perfect because the birds had been 
unable to feed while the snow had covered the farmlands, and now 
the sun shone brightly and only a few patches of snow remained on 
the shady sides of the landscape. Every covey of quail in the bot- 
toms would be out to fill his crop with peas and lespedeza, and 
a young inexperienced dog could easily pick up a scent. 

Jerry had been worked with older dogs, and showed a keen 
interest in game, responded to his master’s commands, and honored 
the more experienced dog’s finds. On this day he was on his own 
and perhaps he felt it, because it seemed to me his impatience 
was greater than usual. 

We parked near a pine forest bordering a wide open country 
left idle by the farmers, and divided only by small bushy hedge- 
rows. The puppy raised his noble head and switched his merry 
tail as he circled the broad field. He traveled the territory adjoin- 
ing the thickets and hedgerows because he seemed to reason that 
birds leaving cover seeking the grain fields would leave a clue 
as to their whereabouts. Almost out of sight he went, down to 
the giant sycamore that bordered the river, then up the river edge 
to the first reed thicket. My friend and I had walked toward the 
center of the field and found signs of recently used roosts, so 
we waited and hoped that the little fellow could locate the feeding 
birds. After he had investigated the lowland he quartered his way 
through the big field as if he had been a veteran of many seasons 
afield. 

I-saw him pause momentarily and walk with careful steps a 
few yards and stretch out into as intense a point as I have ever 
seen. His head and neck were protruding as far as he could 
stand and he stood straight and proud with his tail slightly ele- 
vated. There was no mistake about the accuracy of that young 
nose. The birds were there. His point plainly signified that they 
were definitely located—not just around somewhere. 

Only the gunner who has planned the breeding of selected 
parents, reared and trained a dog himself, can know the supreme 
joy I felt with his magnificent performance. 

Despite all the excitement I unconsciously slipped my hand 
around his statuesque litfle body and gave him an assured affec- 
tionate pat. While I crouched over him the birds roared up and 
scattered nicely. I had time for only one shot and dropped him 
nicely. My partner, who was surely less concerned over the new 
dog, had no difficulty in making a clean double. 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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MUZZLES UP! 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


IVE of us were driving a cornfield for pheasants. The ground 

was wet. One of the members of the party, Jack, a guest 
who had done very little hunting, was carrying a brand new 12 
gauge pump with a 30-inch barrel. As we neared the end of the 
20-acre field the pheasants began to pour out, and during the 
fast action that followed, my guest shot twice. 

Most of us got in at least one shot, and when the skirmish 
was over I asked Jack how many he dropped. He said, “None. 
My gun sounded funny, too.” 

I glanced at it and noticed that the muzzle was flared out like 
a blunderbus and the barrel was humped up like a strange 
cat’s back. We unloaded it and examined it carefully. Jack didn’t 
have a new gun any more. It was suddenly very old. The muzzle 
had taken on a bell shape and it was about an inch and a half 
in diameter, and there was a split running back down the barrel 
for about three inches. 

Obviously, Jack had poked the barrel into the moist earth 
without noticing it, and then he had fired two shots. The first one 
did the job. We were a long way from a gunsmith and waiting 
for a new barrel would have taken a big chunk out of our 
precious hunting time, so we took Jack’s gun back to the house, 
sawed off the barrel a quarter of an inch past the end of the 
split and straightened it out in a vice. He did fairly well with 
this cylinder bore during the remainder of his visit, too, but 
that is beside the point of this article. 

If Jack had been carrying his gun the way he should have 
he wouldn’t have poked the muzzle into the dirt and he would 
have been spared buying a new barrel. His case is not singular, 
by any means. Hundreds of shotgun accidents occur every year 
from hunters carrying their guns in the wrong position, either 
as a result of ignorance or carelessness. 


When a hunter is in the field the muzzle of his gun belongs 
in only one direction, and that is up. It shouldn’t be waving 
around on the horizontal or down at the ground or straight ahead 
or even at an angle to the side. It should be up, and I become 
very nervous when I hunt with any one who allows the muzzle 
of his gun to point in any other direction. A load of shot, fired 
from close range, would be such an awful thing to find in your 
belly. And it wouldn’t help a dog any either. 

Understand, I’m not talking about walking along a road. Then 
if two hunters want to walk side by side with their gun muzzles 
pointing out in either direction it is perfectly all right. But in 
a grouse or woodcock cover, or a cornfield, or even an open 
stubble, wherever there is the possibility of flushing game, the 
shotgun muzzle should be up. Even if one knew there were no 
birds within a mile the uneven footing would justify carrying the 
shotguns in the only safe position. 

Just to illustrate, let’s assume two hunters walk up to a point, 
and just to make it easy, we will say the dog has nailed a pheas- 
ant along the edge of a swale in an open meadow with only a 
few scattered blackberry vines. A is holding his gun muzzle 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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THE YEARLING 





LL Pennsylvanians viewing Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer’s latest and beautiful tech- 
nicolor film, “The Yearling” may justifiably 


feel a swell of honest pride. In the film 
is a native son, a true son of the Common- 
wealth and one of us. “The Yearling” is 
based on the Pulitzer Prize novel by Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings. Pennsylvania’s con- 
tribution to the picture had its beginning 
back in the early summer of 1940. 

One rainy morning, a bedraggled and 
spotted little buck fawn hunched on un- 
gainly long legs appeared on the lawn of 
Mrs. Mary A. Reinwald’s farm near Oregon 
Hill, Lycoming County. Despite her at- 
tempts to “shoo” him off and help find his 
“mammy”, the little fawn would not leave. 
That is, not permanently, as he kept re- 
appearing. Believing something may have 
happened to its mother and lest harm might 
come to this little son of the wild, Mrs. 
Reinwald’s maternal instincts predominated, 
so she fed him and was in turn adopted by 
the little wayfarer. Notifying the local war- 
den who asked her to hold him subject to 
further instructions, she christened him 
“Bucky” and started the task of rearing 
him. She wanted him to be strong of wind 
and fleet of foot so that when the Game 
Commission relocated him, he could hold 
his own. Meanwhile, being fed from the 
bottle, this “babe of the woods” grew, but 
as it grew it lost all vestige of wildness and 
shyness. Bucky had become sturdy and up- 
standing, but at the same time tame also, So 


tame that to turn him back into the woods 
would make him a poor risk. Finally on 
November 30th, 1940, he was sold by the 
Game Commission to Mr. W. B. Cohick of 
Propagating Preserve. So that day Bucky 
left the Reinwald farm for Salladasburg some 
twenty miles away. Here he stayed for five 
Salladasburg, who, on permit, operates a 
years. In that time he became a large ten 
point buck and Mr. Cohick would point him 
out with pride as visitors came to visit his 
place. 

On May 20th, 1940, a date that could have 
been Bucky’s birthday, production on the 
film “The Yearling” started at Culver City, 
California. For this Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
had Mr. Cohick send out there a nine point 
and a yearling buck, but the war brought an 
end to the production and the film was put 
on the shelf “’til after the war”. Late in 
1945, it was reported from Hollywood, pro- 
duction of “The Yearling” would be resumed. 
The locale of the picture shifted to the 
Florida scrub country of the story. Once 
more Mr. Cohick got the call to provide a 
four footed member for the cast, a particu- 
larly upstanding, well antlered buck. So 
right here Bucky got the assignment and 
early on December 27th, 1945, he was on his 
way to Ocala, Florida, bag and baggage via 
express. Once on location, Bucky’s presence 
graced the various scenes of “The Yearling”. 
Those who will see the picture can prob- 
ably identify him from the accompanying 
shot taken earlier by Mr. Cohick. Mrs. 
Reinwald has contributed the pictures of 
Bucky’s fawnhood days. 


While I know the Game Commission does 
not favor the acquisition, sheltering or har- 
boringn of seemingly lost or orphaned wild 
life, this waif will be immortalized in cellu- 
loid. Pennsylvania sportsmen and hunters 
may well take pride in the selection of a 
native born deer to represent a species of 
wildlife in so important a production. The 
picture is booked for its New York Premiere 
at Music Hall, Radio City in latter January. 
Reports on the previews are very lavish in 
their praise of the beauty and splendor of 
the production. 

Mrs. Reinwald, now in her seventies, comes 
directly of the people who, after the turn 
of the 19th century, settled this so-called 
“Black Forest” of Pennsylvania. Her grand- 
father, William Blackwell, an English minis- 
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By CHARLES R. LOBS 


ter, came to this country in 1820 and settled 
on the Pine Creek at the locality named after 
him and known to this day as Blackwell. 
The Reinwalds from Germany settled around 
Liberty, Lycoming County, a little later. A 
Dr. Reinwald, an uncle of William Reinwald, 
her husband, was killed probably by one of 
the last panthers in Pennsylvania in the 
year of 1844. . 


At that time, he was trudging through 
snow along Little Pine Creek to attend a 
patient at English Center, 12 miles away. 
Searchers who set out to find him following 
his failure to reach English Center found 
him with a large hole chewed in his neck. 
One barrel of his German muzzle-loading 
shotgun was discharged. His instrument case, 
fashioned of cherrywood as was the vogue 
then, was slashed open by the animal’s claws 
and instruments were strewn over the snow 
covered ground. The large foot prints in 
the snow bore mute testimony to the identity 
of his assailant. 

Bucky, as he will always be known to Mrs. 
Reinwald and Mr. Cohick, was sent to the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Preserve and, no 
doubt, will be used in future scenes depict- 
ing wildlife. He is a fine specimen of the 
Virginia Whitetail. All of Lycoming Coun- 
ty is proud to claim him as its own. 








WHO DOES?--THE SPORTSMAN! 


Who calls off his dogs if the covey is small 

When the shooting is open so he could take 
all, 

To leave a seed stock for hunting next fall? 

Who puts back his fish, if too small to prize, 

To let him grow up to good fighting size, 

And tries for another to give him a rise? 

Who knows his ducks, by shape, or by flight, 

And holds back his shot till his bird’s on his 
sight, 

And keeps down his cripples by leading just 
right? 

Whose memory has bright spots that never 
will fade, 


‘The weather he faced, the sun, and the 


shade, 


The luck that he had, and the trips that he 
made? 

Who carries a title we all should deserve, 

Who always remembers the need to con- 
serve, 

And keeps, for all wildlife, a breeding re- 
serve? 


THE SPORTSMAN! 
It’s not only in hunting, the name can be 


earned, 

For in many a business his law can be 
learned, 

“Wise use of her gifts, where Nature’s con- 
cerned.” 


—Bru. Banter, Wilmington, Del. 


The Homestead District Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, Incorporated, 600 strong, started 25 years 
ago and just this last year was chartered as a 
first class non-profit corporation. It recently 
leased approximately 100 acres of land for @ 
gun club and other outdoor activities. It also 
voted to distribute the colored bird charts to 
the elementary schools in its locality at ite 
Own expense. 





A report of the expenditures of the Wildlife 
Conservation Committee of the Lebanon County 
Chapter of the Izaak Walton League for the 
Year 1946 is very interesting: Wild duck feed, 
$30.61; brooder house and holding pen, $141.91; 
litter and miscellaneous supplies, $20.00; pheas- 
ant feed, $149.65; Total expenses for pheasantry, 
$311.56; cost of game refuge, $14.65; grand total, 
$356.82; cost per bird at end of 4 months, $.90, 
cost per bird as of January 1, $1.18. Costs per 
bird include depreciation on brooder house and 
holding pen. 
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“This was perhaps the mildest deer season so 
far as the weather was concerned that I have 
ever experienced. In spite of the absence of 
snow the kill was very good, which was perhaps 
due to more hunters in the woods. The largest 
deer killed was a 30-point buck with a spread 
of 27” which weighed 180 pounds.”—Game Pro- 
tector Lester E. Sheaffer, Uniontown. 





“Had a report of a woodchuck seen wander- 
ing around on December 12 . . while on vaca- 
tion near Mechanicsburg, I heard some bluebirds 
chirping. Later I was told that some have been 
spending the winter (thus far) there.”—Game 
Protector Martin Shaffer, Mt. Pleasant. 





“The Erie County Sportsmen’s League has 
ordered 2,700 rabbits from Kansas and Missouri 
and approximately 2,200 of this number has al- 
ready arrived and been liberated in the county. 
With the additional number we will receive from 
the Game Commission and by live trapping there 
should be in the neighborhood of 4,500 to 5,000 
rabbits to add to our hunting pleasure next Fall. 
If this large scale stocking doesn’t help then I 
certainly will be unable to explain the reason.”— 
Game Protector Clifford L. Ruth, Wesleyville. 





“Strange things sometimes happen. Deputy R. 
Freeman reported catching two muskrats in a 
No. 1 steel trap at the same time. I was walk- 
ing along the fringe of a hemlock woods when 
I saw where an owl had killed and eaten a rab- 
bit. A little farther on the owl flew out of a 
small tree and I threw a hatchet that I was 
carrying in my hand at it. To my surprise the 
hatchet struck the owl and knocked it down.”— 
Game Protector Elmer D. Simpson, Cambridge 
Springs. 





“In checking a call from a farmer that a deer 
had been killed by a vehicle adjacent to his 
property, I found that he had taken the animal 





to his home, dressed it out, washed it and his 
wife had wrapped it in cloth as he would their 
own butchered stock. He said he was glad to 
help the hospital people that would receive this 
vension.’”-—Game Protector Robert D. Parlaman, 
Brockway. 














hare 
The white rabbits were quite plentiful 
in several localities in the District.”"—Game Pro- 
tector L. B. Rosenkrans, Wilcox. 


“Sportsmen have had a very successful 


season. 





“On Christmas Day I observed 80 Canada 
Geese and approximately 300 Black and Mallard 
Ducks on the ice of the Refuge lake near the 
spillway. At the time the entire Pymatuning 
Lake was frozen over except for two small holes 
within the refuge area. Conneaut Lake at the 
time was entirely free of ice, probably because 


it is fed largely by springs —Wm. C. 
Grimm, Oil City. 

“Near Six Mile Run in Rush Township there 
is a large fenced in area. There are several 


hundred acres fenced in to protect forestry trees. 
Some places the wire is broken and deer go inside 
this area. During the deer hunting season this 
area took a toll of deer. When the hunters 
would be driving in this area the deer would 
run into this fence without seeing it. I know 
of two spike bucks and three does being killed 
by running into this fence. There was possibly a 
legal buck killed that way. Many other deer 
were injured. Some would be running with 
their heads badly cut up. One was seen with a 
broken jaw. Another had both front legs caught 
in the wire and could not work itself loose. A 
hunter went out on the wire above this deer and 
managed to free it. Near this same section I 
had a deer killed by running into an auto while 
hunters were driving near a road.’’—Game Protec- 
tor Clyde W. Decker, Philipsburg. 
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“The muskrat catch 


is the poorest in many 
years. Trappers who have caught a_ thousand 
rats other years have less than a hundred this 
year. Apparently the animals have met up with 
a disaster of some sort during the summer and 
fall. Many of the rats are in poor condition and 
speaking in fur terms ‘hide bound.’ There is also 
an abnormal percentage of kits, and many of 
these are very late and could be termed ‘mouse 
fur.’ There has been a large catch of minks., 
Maybe they have helped to reduce the rat popu- 
lation. However, they cannot take all the blame 
for the scarcity of rats. ; 


“Mr. Jackson, of the Conneaut Lake Fur Post, 
in handling a lot of the rats that have been 
caught, has observed a condition that may be 
the primary reason for the decrease. He showed 
me some of the rats and they seem to have a 
respiratory or virus infection. The nostrils and 
vicinity become hard, dried and glazed. This 
condition entirely closes the nostril openings and 
surely must result in deaths soon afterward. Mr. 
Jackson tells me that he noticed a goodly num- 
ber of these rats having this condition in dif- 
ferent stages, and it is something to watch for 
during the remainder of the season. . 

“Until about the 13th of December we had 
approximately 500 Canadian Geese and between 
three and four thousand ducks at the Refuge 
holding out against the winter weather. About 
that time, however, the transits left for warmer 
quarters, but we are still wintering about 20 
Canadian Geese and 500 ducks.’’—Game Protec- 
tor Raymond Sickles, Linesville. 


“On December 9 while making a routine patrol 
accompanied by J. B. McGregor and Ed Schliffka 
we learned that a small doe had fallen into the 
well under the water wheel in an old grist 
mill near Jennertown. Upon arriving there we 
found that the only way to release the deer 
was to tie it and lift it up over a ten-foot wall. 
With the help of Robert Pickworth the deer 
was removed and released. It seemed none the 
worse for its experience except that it was 
pretty wet.”—Game Protector Millard M. Crooks, 
Somerset. 
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“A party of raccoon hunters reported an un- 
usual incident. Early one evening their dogs 
chased a ‘coon into a drain pipe. They got 
there as soon as they could and pulled the 
dogs away until they could look the pipe over 
a bit. One dog managed to break away and en- 
tered the pipe. They could hear him going 
farther and farther into the pipe, until he was 
almost out of hearing. Upon investigation it was 
found the pipe was almost a half mile long and 
was used to drain a large field. They tried to 
call the dog back, but he was unable to back 
out of the pipe. They then dug down into the 
pipe at different places but, due to the peculiar 
echo in the pipe, they were unable to locate 
the spot the dog was in. They worked until 
morning trying to dig the dog out, but when 
the animal stopped barking they were forced to 
give up. The dog is still in the pipe.”—Game 
Protector Clair W. Dinger, Albion. 





“The past snowshoe rabbit season was one of 
the most successful in recent years throughout 
this area—weather conditions were ideal and 
the snowshoe showed up in surprising numbers. 
Slashing created by the timber, chemical and 
pulp wood operations seemed to be his preferred 
home while others haunted the hemlock swamps, 
where it was a tough assignment to get a fair 
shot even through the use of good dogs. In some 
places it was utterly impossible to single out a 
lone ‘jack’ track as the crisscrossing of many 
trails brought confusion to both men and dogs. 
It looks as though the snowshoe is on his way 
back and some good sport is in store for the 
‘jack’ hunters in coming years.’-—Game Protec- 
tor Theodore C. Carlson, Johnsonburg. 


“A trapper reported catching a 4-pound sucker 
ina trap he had set for muskrats.’’—Game Pro- 
tector W. T. Campbell, Franklin. 
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“A Mr. A. Mitchell, Newport, R. D., trapped 18 
foxes on his farm this past Fall. He had penned 
up three of these animals which he trapped in 
his steel traps near his buildings. One night the 
three foxes escaped but in going over his trap 
line, he noticed one grey fox caught by the 
front foot. After killing it and examining it 
further, he noticed trap markings on one of its 
rear legs. There is no doubt in Mr. Mitchell’s 
mind that he had trapped the same fox which 
he had penned up and trapped on a previous 
occasion.’”-—-Game Protector Joseph S. Check- 
linski, Newport. 





“There seems to be plenty of most species of 
game left over. Rabbits, squirrels and deer seem 
fairly plentiful. There also seems to be plenty 
of food left to carry the game over the winter. 
However, there will be some artificial feeding 
done by myself and the various sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations in this. district.’"—Game Protector 
A. Clinton Ganster, Marysville. 





“There were some very fine bucks taken on 
State Game Lands No. 30 in and around the 
food plot area. The racks were large and the 
deer were in fine condition. All of which leads 
me to believe those bulldozed areas play a large 
part in producing game.”—Game Protector 
Claude B. Kelsey, Port Allegany. 
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“While on duty at Marienville in deer season 
a group of hunters, staying at the same place as 
I was, told how they had taken the buck out 
of the woods which they had killed. Not be- 
lieving in taking any chances they took off their 
red wool coats, tied them around the animal and 
its horns, then fastened the deer to a pole and 
carried it out with a feeling of safety. i 

“One thing that convinced me the average 
hunter does care much what happens to the 
game was a little incident that occurred during 
the deer season. Deputy Moore of Marienville 
and I had just dragged a doe deer out to the 
road and were loading it on the fender of my 
car. A car came by with several hunters in it. 
Instead of stopping and finding out something 
about us loading a doe on the car all they did 
was slow down a little and look at it. I do not 
believe they knew either one of us, though it 
was plain to see the deer was a doe. If the 
deer hunters would only take time to investigate 
a few of the things that are happening while 
they are in the woods it would be a big aid to 
a Game Protector and would also mean more 
bucks in the woods to shoot at... . 


“On December 26 the Lawrence County Coon 
and Fox Hunters sponsored a fox hunt and 
around 100 hunters were out to take part in it. 
Two foxes were killed and the hunt was very 
much enjoyed. While on a drive at this hunt 
two fellows above me hollered that there was a 
blacksnake lying where they were standing. I 
went up to see it. It was about two feet long, 
but not very active. This is rather a late time 
of year for snakes to be crawling around.”’— 
Game Protector Wm. R. Overturf, New Castle. 





“Bucky Brundage of Port Allegany found a 
large dead bear (estimated weight 400 lbs.) near 
his hunting camp in Hamilton Hollow, Liberty 
Township, the first day of deer season. The bear 
had evidently been shot during the open season, 
but the hunter did not know he hit it or else 
was not able to follow it up due to lack of 
tracking snow.’’—Game Protector Cecil D. Han- 
cock, Port Allegany. 





“During November J. L. Little, a cooperator 
on Farm-Game Project No. 85, at Livermore, 
told me that for some time he put his dog's 
food in a cardboard box outside the kitchen 
door. Every morning something ate the food 
and would drag the box into the yard. One night 
he set a trap and after going to bed he heard 
a racket; but before he could get down what- 
ever was in the trap escaped. One evening when 
he came home from ’coon hunting, and before he 
could tie the dogs, they started to chase some- 
thing; they caught and killed a Gray Fox al- 
most in his front yard. 

“Mary Lyons, an elderly lady of near Salts- 
burg, one day went to the barn to feed the 
chickens. She went to the corn crib to get some 
corn and saw a gray fox eating corn grains 
that had dropped through the crib to the ground. 
She went back to the house and got a garden 
rake and killed the fox’—-Game Protector 
Bruce W. Catherman, Indiana. 





“Mr. George Shuman of Upper Strasburg shot 
a 10-point buck that weighed 193 pounds, and 
had 25 and 14 inch spread. ... Mr. W. W. 
Britton of Chambersburg killed an 8-point that 
had a spread of 2534, inchs and weighed 158 
pounds.”—Game Protector D. H. Franklin, Upper 
Strasburg. 


“We had an unusual experience by local 
hunters in the past deer season. For the past 
four years a large goat had been seen running 
with a few does in the vicinity of Point Pleas- 
ant, and this year while making a drive he was 
shot by one of the gunners and smuggled into 
his home. Then after carefully skinning and 
cutting it up it was rationed out for venison 
to unsuspecting goat eaters.”’—Game Protector 
S. Earl Carpenter, Doylestown. 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Presentation of Charter to Chimney Rocks Chapter, Izaak Walton League of America, 


Hollidaysburg, Pa., on January 17, 1947. 


Left to right: Rev. E. N. Bauer, Hollidaysburg; 


James G. Kyper, State Director, I.W.L.A., Huntingdon; G. Richard Suiters, State Director 
and District Chairman, I.W.L.A., Everett; E. M. Swanger, First Vice-President State Divi- 
sion, I.W.L.A., Lebanon; Paul Reaney, President Chimney Rocks Chapter, Hollidaysburg; 
Howard Shilling, Past President State Division and National Director, I.W.L.A., Hunt- 


ingdon; Harrison Snyder, 


First Vice President, Chimney Rocks Chapter, Holldaysburg; 


Hon. G. I. Phillips, Member Pennsylvania Game Commission, Alexandria, and Wm. J. 
Davis, Division Supervisor Pennsylvania Game Commission, Huntingdon. 








Photo courtesy Allentown Call-Chronicle. 


Some winners in one of the field trials sponsored by the Lehigh County Fish and Game 


Association last Fall 
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Chapter No. 67, Izaak Walton League g 
America, York, plans a mammoth sportsmen 
show in the White Rose Arena, March 4-3 
Sportsmen within easy traveling perimeter of that 
city will be missing a good bet if they don’t take 
a peep at what the York Countians are doing. The 
Chapter also plans to hold a Field Trial at Ip. 
diantown Gap, Lebanon County, March 15 and 1¢ 


The Juniata County Sportsmen’s Association 
started the New Year with a bang recently. Fo}. 
lowing are some of their programs for 1947: 
March, a smoker and stag party with an indoor 
small arms shoot; April 2, Father and Son meet. 
ing featuring instruction in casting for boys; 
May, business session and motion pictures; June, 
picnic and field day; August, trap shoot; Sep. 
tember, conservation inspection trip, October, 
annual banquet and field trials, November, at. 
tendance prizes and December, election of officers 


Franklin Repository—Tuesday, March 8, 1836. 
Letter to the Editor of the U. S. Gazette, Phila- 
delphia, Luzerne Co., Pa., Feb. 15, 1936. 


“As several loads of venison have gone to you 
city, the present week, from this and Susque- 
hanna County, I thought it a fitting opportunity 
to say a few words upon the subject. Owing to 
the deep snows that fell in the early part of 
last month, vast quantities of deer have been 
slaughtered in this part of the country. They 
are aware probably the deer congregate in Herds 
at this season of the year, in the various swamps 
with which the north of Pennsylvania abounds— 
here these persons who call themselves hunters 
repair on snowshoes, and others walk up to 
them and shoot them in the head, or cut their 
throats, for after floundering a few minutes, 
they make no attempt to escape—the skin and 
saddle are then taken, and the fore parts left in 
the woods. Now sir, I presume one hundred sad- 
dles will enter your city this week, butchered 
in this way, and as long as it is found such a 
profitable business, it will continue to be the 
case. But I would ask every person possessing 
the least spark of humanity, is this the most 
unsportsmanlike and inhuman practice, to be 
countenanced in this enlightened age. Notwith- 
standing the barbarity of the thing, and that it 
is against the law, the meat is certainly un- 
wholesome. It is a fact, not perhaps generally 
known, that what we call the long leaf laurel 
(properly the Rhododendron forms 9/10 of their 
food through the winter season—of course the 
meat is affected, the same as Pheasants are, for 
you know people are frequently made very sick 
from eating them at this season. You will per- 
haps ask, why is not the law put in force 
in the Districts where the deer are killed—the 
principal reason is, it is very unpleasant, and not 
always a very safe thing, for one neighbor to 
inform against another. Much more might be said 
on the subject, but perhaps these few facts are 
sufficient. An Old Hunter.” 





The Milton Fish and Game Association held 
a poster and essay contest in connection with 
“Hunt Safely Week” last October. It was con- 
ducted in the high schools of Milton, Watson- 
town, Turbotville and Montandon. Prizes totalling 
$50.00 were awarded for the best essay in the 
senior, junior and sophomore and_ freshman 
classes. There was a prize awarded for the best 
poster in each school. The best essay and poster 
of the four schools also were awarded prizes. 
This contest was favorably received and much 
interest was shown. 


A list of the prize winners follows: Watson- 
town High School. Best essay, Senior Class, 
Roberta Seriff; Junior class, Robert E. Funk; 
Sophomore-Freshman, Bill Devitt; best postet, 
Samuel R. Wertman. Turbotville High School. 
Best essay.in Senior Class, Maxine Yocum; Jun- 
ior Class, Virginia Gauger; Sophomore-Freshman, 
Wilma Broam; best poster, Helen Weaver. Mon- 
tandon High School. Best essay in Senior Class, 
R. Gerald Reichenbauch; Junior Class, Jean Good, 
Sophomore-Freshman, Dorothy Craig; best poster, 
no entry. Milton High School. Best essay in Sen- 
ior Class, no entry; Junior Class, Milton House; 
Sophomore Class, Gladys Keefer, best poster 
Janet Spotts; Best essay over all, Maxine Yocum 
and best poster over all, Samuel R. Wertman. 


Harvey Krauser, of West Chester, has given 
the hunters a mark to shoot at. Ninety years 
old, he was in the woods as usual last December 
when deer season opened. Harvey has not mi 
a deer hunting since he was old enough to sight 
down a gun barrel. 

Good Hunting, Harvey! 
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The Numine District Sportsmen’s Association 
ended the year with 315 members and plans a 
new drive March Ist, with a goal of 500 or 
more. 

It is proud of its record for safe handling 
of firearms and good sportsmanship. In the two 
years of the club’s existence none of their mem- 
bers have been invalided in an accident or a 
violation of the Game laws. 

The club has 12 dozen Missouri rabbits on 
order, which will be delivered the last week in 
February, and the Game Commission is busy 
with plans for building new holding pens for 
ringnecks. The club raised and released 191 ring- 
necks last Fall from the 250 chicks it received 
fom the Game Commission.” John D. Harris, 
Secretary. 


A Maine hunter is also in the limelight. She 
is Miss Margaret Whelpley, a Portland Diana 
weighing 115 pounds, who recently accounted for 
a 339-pound buck deer. 

The Bureau quotes Bob Elliott, of the Maine 
Development Commission, as saying that the deer 
dressed out at 265 pounds and that, according 
to the accepted formula, the animal must have 
weighed 28% more when it was shot. 





“The English Setter Club of America, com- 
posed of many Pennsylvanians, headquarters in 
Medford for more than 30 years, will hold its 
Spring Trials, including the $1000 Free-for-All, 
run consecutively from Wednesday, April 2 to 
and including Sunday, April 6. On Friday, April 
4 the trials will be stopped at 4 p. m. From 
then until 5 the Club gives a reception to all 
visitors. At 5 p. m., the Women’s Auxiliary serves 
a fine, old-fashioned country meal at a nominal 
figure. The sale itself begins at 6 p. m. Medford 
is but 18 short miles from Philadelphia, and the 
Club vigorously welcomes visitors whether or 
not they buy. 

“Last year 88 dogs averaged $85 each. And 
so they should. They stemmed from the very 
finest strains in the U. S.—strains whose owners 
have spent tens, scores—thousands—of dollars 
on getting better hunting dogs. 

“All readers of the Game News and all sports- 
men are welcome.”—George P. Millington, Chair- 
man, Medford Hills Sale. 








The Lancaster County Sportsmen’s Association 
began a ‘Shoot with Safety’ program at the 
State Armory, Lancaster, Pa., under the direc- 
tion of Lt. Walter Dill. There were 29 boys and 
{ girl present for first-week instructions. Th 
course runs for four weeks. The ages are from 
12 to 17 years. Certificates will be awarded a’ 
the end of the course. The Police Commissioner 
of Lancaster and a member of State Police will 
give talks and present them. This program has 
the endorsement of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Police Department of Lancaster.” 
—Wm. H. Kopp. 


Winners in the Clinton County Sportsmen's 
Federation’s Annual Fish and Hunting contests, 
for which prizes of $5.00 each were awarded in- 
cluded: Fish contest, Ralph Keister, Mill Hall; 
Sucker, 20 inches; Elmer A. Funk, Lock Haven, 
Brook Trout, 1434 inches; Purley Dehaas, Blan- 
chard, Brown Trout, 25 inches; LeRoy Day, 
Smulton, Rainbow Trout, 2142 inches; James 
Carpenter, Flemington, Fall Fish, 17% inches; 
Fred Miller, Woolrich, Small Mouth Black Bass, 
18 inches and David Gibbs, Lock Haven, Grass 
Pike, 24 inches. 

The Chairman of Fishing contest was Roy H. 
Berry, Lock Haven, and that of the Hunting 
Contest was Thomas C. Snyder, Mill Hall. 
Hunting Contest—Harry G. Schenk, Ashland, 
Bear, 365 pounds; Ward Berry, Salona, Turkey, 
2 pounds; Arthur Probst, R. D., Lock Haven, 
Deer Antlers, 12 points; Paul Laubach, Lock 
Haven, Deer Antlers, 25 inches spread and Harry 
Eiseman, Flemington, Crows, 215 pairs of feet. 


“While cutting boundary lines on January 
16 I saw a woodchuck waddling along a small 
spring run, nibbling green sprouts of moss along 
his way. He must have slipped up on the calendar. 

“The deer are still on the hilltops and have not 
herded up in the hemlocks in the valleys as is 
usual this time of the year. They are very active 
and will take off in high gear when approached. 

“Saw three flocks of turkeys since hunting sea- 
son, One with 11, one with 7, and one with 4 
fach."—State Forest Ranger, A. W. Kedlund, 
Wilcox. Elk County. 
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The East Huntingdon Township Sportsmen’s 
Association, Scottdale, has recently been con- 
ducting a contest, having chose sides, to see 
which side can kill the most crows, the feet of 
which are presented to the Captains of the 
respective teams. Most of the crows taken so far, 
numbering approximately 500, have been killed 
in December and January usually by raiding 
roosts. 

The President of the Club is Mr. Wendell 
King; Secretary, Clifford Shively, both of Scott- 
dale. 





The Windsor Fish and Game Association each 
year furnishes 2,500 Safety Zone placards to the 
125 farmer members of its club. In many instances 
the members of the association put up the signs 
for the landowners. The club also guarantees 
to help prosecute to the limit any gunner caught 
committing vandalism on a farmer’s property. 
The association, which has normally a member- 
ship of 200 plus its 125 honorary farmer mem- 
bership, recently purchased and released 41 
dozen rabbits. 
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The McKeesport Sportsmen’s Club is continu- 
ing its organized fox hunts and so far have 
netted eleven members of Br’er Reynards sly 
family. It is proud of its record for having won 
the George Cumpson Memorial Trophy six times 
during the past seven years. The trophy is 
awarded by the Allegheny County Sportsmen’s 
League to the affiliated club which destroys the 
most predators. 

The McKeesport group has its own 44-acre club 
grounds with all facilities for traps, skeet, pistol, 
archery, a dog training area, club house, etc., 
Its membership is nearly 500. 





The Lenhartsville Fish and Game Association 
recently paid for and distributed a full set of 
bird charts to each of the public schools in 
Greenwich Township and Lenhartsville Borough. 
The association felt this to be a worthwhile con- 
tribution to the public schools in helping the 
coming generation to better know protected as 
well as destructive birds. 


(Continued on Page 38) 





Photo by 


Harry E. Ebling, Supervising Principal. 


Members of the Hunting, Fishing and Lar cre | Club of the Bethel Township School] 
n 


District, Berks County. 


The club was organized 


1942 and has participated ever since 


in many conservation projects sponsored by the Northwestern Berks Rod and Gun Club. 





dogs in Columbia County between September 14, 


Photo by Mark L. Hagenbuch 
Hervey Keller and daughter, R. D. 3, Benton, with some of the foxes he took with 


1946 and January 8, 1947. 
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“The geese crossed the river and alighted near the farther shore.” 


over, to my amazement ‘all seven alighted 
in the top of a bare sycamore tree beside 
the stream. It was the first and last time 
I have even seen a grouse, let alone seven, 
stop in a bare tree. They were only about 
two hundred yards from where I stood on 
the hill. Well, as Hamlet remarked, this 
kind of situation “should be scanned.” 

I studied the possible approaches. I had 
no desire to shoot the grouse in the tree; 
what I wanted to do was to maneuver my- 
self into a position to shoot when they left 
it. I decided to steal directly down the 
hill, cross the stream on an old log I 
knew of there, and try to get between them 
and the pine clad hillside beyond. When I 
got within a hundred yards of them, they 
all the while sunning and preening them- 
selves, apparently unconscious of any dan- 
ger, I came to the stream. There lay the 
same old log, but I had not crossed on it 
for a year. I was so intent on my stalk 
that I forgot to scrutinize my bridge. It 
spanned a trout stream, the waters of which 
were icy. When halfway over, just above 
what I think must have been the deepest 
pool in the stream’s whole length, the rotten 
log broke with a resounding crack, and I 
plunged headlong into the water, When I 


emerged, the grouse were gone; I had not* 


the faintest idea which direction they had 
taken. Nor did I ever come on them again. 

When I looked at the sycamore where 
the birds had been, and noticed the winding 
of the stream (as I should have done in the 
first place), I saw that the sycamore was 
on the side of the stream from which I had 
approached. It had not been necessary, and 
it had been disastrous, for me to cross it at 
all. 

What I should have done was this: taken 


just a little more time to study the situation 
and to get my bearings. A hasty stalk is 
likely to be a bad one. There are usually 
several ways of approaching game; and of 
these one must necessarily be the best one. 

One January dawn I had discovered, in 
the heart of a wild river-swamp, an old 
gobbler still on the roost. He was some two 
hundred feet from the ground, in the crest 
ot a giant cypress. As the place was densely 
grown to big trees, and as the footing was 
mud and water, I could shield myself by 
different trees throughout my stalk, and I 
could approach noiselessly. But business like 
this’ takes time. I did not even dare to 
make the water ripple too much; marvelous 
eyes were peering down, and they would 
see everything. It took mea good half 
hour to get up to this old monarch; but at 
last I found myself almost under him. I 
was behind the massive trunk of a black 
gum. I felt sure and happy. All I had to 
do now, after my silent sloshing through the 
ooze, was to put up the gun, hold true, and 
shoot. So I thought. 

By that time the sun was well up, and 
was shooting long rays through the glimmer- 
ing swamp. I had such a respect for this 
wary old tactician that I did not dare to 
look at him before I was ready to shoot. I 
was flat against the big tree. But I was not 
hidden. Foolishly I let my gun barrels show 
a little to the right of the bole of the tree. 
On the steel the sun’s rays glinted a moment. 
I heard a tremendous commotion. My 
gobbler was gone. He had seen the gun; 
and whether he recognized it as a gun or 
just something suspicious, he was off in a 
flash. 

And all I needed for victory was to keep 
my gun as well hidden as I was. 


FEBRUARY 


One Thanksgiving morning, when I wanted 
to hunt, my wife wanted me to take her to 
church. We compromised: I would hunt 
early. Not a quarter of a mile from the 
house, on a. long level pine hill grown to 
thick broomsedge, I thought a buck should 
be lying. It was cold and windy; deer hate 
wind; and in such weather such a place can 
almost be counted on. Moreover, it was a 
short drive, and the answer would be yes 
or no within a half-hour. 


My stand had one weakness: I was in 
some tall dry reeds, and the wind kept 
waving these continually. But as I knew it 
was The Spot, I did not want to move any- 
where else. Almost as soon as my driver 
had put in, I saw a deer coming straight 
to me; but at first I could not tell just what 
it was. At last, at sixty yards, I saw his 
horns—only 4 points, and slender. But a 
buck is a buck. As he came nearer, he 
kept jumping this way and that, as if he 
had not yet chosen his true course. The 
waving reeds made it hard for me to keep 
my eye on him. As it was, I only wounded 
him with my first barrel, and killed him 
with my second. I stood up from the pine 
stump on which I had been sitting, opened 
my gun, and took out the empty shells. My 
back at the time was turned toward the 
drive. Suddenly a great form brushed past 
me, a regal ten-pointer, so close that I could 
have touched him with.my gun barrel. | 
tried to reload in time, but he had seen 
me as he passed me, and had started to 
carry the airmail. Before I was ready, he 
Was gone. 


My mistake was in not making sure, in 
shooting one deer, whether another and a 
much finer one might not be in the offing. 
This big deer must have been in plain sight 
when I shot the other; but I so concentrated 
on the first that I missed my chance at what 
would have been a real trophy. 

Of course, when all is said and done, these 
mistakes that we make are, in a_ sense, 
providential from the game’s standpoint. Our 
mistakes are their life insurance. Then, too, 
in the wilds, uninterrupted success must be 
a dreary business. It is the alternate vic- 
tory and defeat that give zest not only to 
hunting but perhaps to everything else in 
life. A hunter who never makes a mistake 
just isn’t human. 


ANSWERS TO WHAT’S WRONG? 


1. A right-handed shooter would never get 
much game if he stood this way. If a right- 
hander tried to shoot with his RIGHT foot 
forward he would be thrown ’way off balance. 
Try it. 


2. Bluebills cannot rise straight off the water 
like mallards or teal. They must paddle along 
the surface for a take-off. This duck’s wings, 
also, are too large in proportion to his body 
for a scaup’s. 


3. Yes, you guessed this one. Trees don’t 
grow bearing both apple and maple leaves. 


4. The base of a whippoorwill’s bill is set with 
long, stiff bristles. These aid the bird in its 
hawking for insects with its big mouth agape 
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A PROGRAM FOR THE BLACK DUCK—from Page 9 








Black Ducks at Bantam Lake, Connecticut. 


All of these projects are a direct contribution to the welfare of 
the black duck that will grow in value as long as they are 
managed for waterfowl usage. These are all good as far as they 
go but the total is far from enough to do the job. There must be 
more habitat restored and maintained if duck shooting and water- 
fowl flights are not to become memories. This applies particularly 
to the black duck. All other game duck populations that now visit 
the Atlantic coast could be wiped out and there would still be 
populations of these birds in the interior of the continent which 
could be used to rebuild the Atlantic coast flight once the adverse 
conditions that destroyed it were removed. 

It is not so with the black duck. With its major breeding 
ground far to the eastward of the center of abundance of the other 
species, its fate will be largely determined on the Atlantic coast 
of this country, in the states that lie from Maine to Georgia. If 
we cannot build and maintain enough marshland to provide year 
around quarters and food for a minimum number of breeding birds 


. and enough additional breeding areas to provide a reasonable shoot- 


able crop above that which now exists the outlook for the black 
duck is black indeed—much blacker than his plumage. 

In the face of this increasingly precarious status of the waterfowl] 
it is tragic that a few people in Massachusetts were able by pres- 
sure and political maneuvering to slip through a bill to abolish 
the Parker River Refuge in the closing days of the last Congress. 
The Refuge was saved only by President Truman’s pocket veto. 

Similar legislation may be expected to be introduced in the 
next Congress. In view of the desperate situation, everyone on the 
Atlantic coast both in and out of Massachusetts interested in water- 
fowl hunting or in seeing waterfowl, particularly the black duck, 
should oppose such legislation. It is not a local problem. A 
failure to develope this entire refuge will mean a permanent loss 
in waterfowl production and waterfowl populations over much of 
the coast. These birds must live on the breeding grounds, the 
wintering grounds, and on both during spring and fall migrations. 
More acreage of productive habitat is the only proven way of saving 
and building back these birds. Parker River, when developed, will 
provide additional breeding area for black ducks, it will feed and 
shelter birds from farther north during both the spring and fall 
migrations, and will provide winter quarters as it does now for 
other individuals. 

A sound program for the black duck will require much work 
over a long period of time. It will involve as a minimum— 

1, More Federal areas since there are still wide gaps in the 
chain of major habitat improvement and management areas along 
the coast, and those interested in the black duck and other Atlantic 
coast waterfowl are entitled to some of the duck stamp money. 
There are possibilities for restoration work in Maine—particularly 
inland and an area is much needed on Long Island. There are also 
a number of areas in the Middle Atlantic States that once improved 
will be available for both breeding and feeding areas which the 
Fish and Wildlife Service should acquire and develop. Under 
present conditions they should all be refuges although as the 
Population of waterfowl builds up they might not all need to re- 
main 100% refuges. Mattamuskeet Lake, where a public shooting 


Photo U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


grounds is operated on a part of the total area, might furnish the 
guide to future management of other areas once the population is 
built up to desired numbers. 

2. Other states could well follow the example of New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey in using some of their Pittman- 
Robertson funds to buy lands and also the example of these and 
others increasing the productivity of present marshlands and creat- 
ing new areas. Wildlife other than black ducks and other water- 
fowl always utilized these areas to advantage and each unit de- 
veloped helps the entire wildlife picture both locally and nationally. 

3. All future drainage and destruction of marshland should be 
vigorously combated unless the proposed drainage is clearly neces- 
sary in the public interest. There is no net gain for waterfowl 
if an acre of existing marsh is destroyed for every acre restored 
or created. 

4. Private marshland owners should be given every encourage- 
ment to manage their marshlands to get the greatest value from 
them. By combining waterfowl and fur animal needs into a sound 
management program, marshlands can often produce an attractive 
return on the capital invested, 

5. Better food production and better habitat in all possible areas 
should be encouraged. The Maine program of planting of both 
emergent and submerged vegetation in lakes where conditions are 
suitable might be widely utilized in other states. Such plantings 
should only be made where surveys have shown conditions to be 
suitable for the plants used. Chemical content of the water, tur- 
bidity of water during growing season, depth of water during grow- 
ing season and character of the soil in the bottom are major factors 
in determining the success or failure of plantings. These condi- 
tions should be known in each case before planting programs are 
started. 

The efforts to effectuate a more speedy @eturn of the eel grass 
using methods worked out at Parker River Refuge by transplanting 
plants from established areas to those which have not yet been re- 
established is another example of a sound approach to the over- 
all problem. It also furnishes a program in which the average 
sportsman can participate. 


Naturally this constructive program should be accompanied by 
restrictions on shooting sufficient to limit the kill to less than the 
annual number of ducks put on the wing. This is the only way 
to increase breeding stocks to use newly created areas as well as 
fill any unused places in existing breeding spots. It is also the 
only way to put more birds on the wing each fall. It takes both 
ducks and habitat to produce ducks and man must see that both 
are available. 


Everyone interested in the future of the waterfowl and partic- 
cularly the black duck must oppose all movements to destroy 
existing marshes and work for the maximum restoration of all 
areas that can be restored under present economic conditions, 
specially that means first—save the Parker River Refuge. This 
coupled with a management program to hold the kill well below 
the annual increase will bring back the black duck. It has worked 
for other species of wildlife—it will work in this case. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE COMMISSION MEETING—from Page 11 





FEBRUARY 








Photo Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
John Charles, R. D. 2, Lancaster, with his niece, Nancy Fraim, displaying 40 foxes which 
Mr. Charles trapped in Lancaster County frum November 27 through December, 1946. 
agi — traps only for a hobby. About eleven years ago he spent 16 months trapping 
mn Canada. 





also ordered from the Wildlife Management 
Institute and will be made available to 
sportsmen and others for 25 cents each. 


Deer Monograph—Each year, beginning 
this year, the Commission plans to publish 
a Monograph on one of its important big and 
small game animals, and the White-tailed 
Deer has been chosen as the first contribu- 
tion. Work will be begun on it shortly. 

Hunting Story Contest Planned—The 
Commission approved a proposal to offer 
$250 in cash prizes to readers of the Game 
News who submit the best stories on an 
unusual hunting or other outdoor experi- 
ence, and as soon as Judges have been 
selected to assist in conducting the contest 
announcement will be published in the 
News, the newspapers, and through other 
mediums of publicity. 


Licenses Revoked—The Commission re- 
voked the licenses of 240 persons for one 
to several years for violation of the game 
laws and seized 133 additional licenses in the 
field during the past season for similar of- 
fenses. The Court also revoked the licenses 
of four persons for causing death or injury 
to another person while handling firearms 
carelessly. The names of these offenders 
will be published in Game News from time 
to time. 








its own game management measures by 
establishing wildlife refuges and _ public 
hunting grounds on approximately 16,500 
acres of the Tobyhanna Military Reservation 
in Monroe County. The license had been 
issued June 1, 1946. 


Game Management Areas Discontinued— 
The following projects were discontinued: 
Auxiliary refuge No. 61, Jefferson County, 
containing approximately 1,100 acres in Pine 
Creek Township owned by the Kane Brick 
and Tile Company, said land having been 
sold. 


Part of Game Propagation Area No. B-7 
in Ryan Township, Schuylkill County, com- 
prising 130 acres owned by Mrs. Laura E. 
Whalen and Miss Edith Murphy which was 
cancelled at their request. 


Propagation Area No. B-11 in Tobyhanna 
Township, Monroe County, of 150 acres 
which was cancelled. 


Grant Roadside Rest Site—The Commis- 
sion granted the Department of Highways 
permission to use approximately two acres 
of game lands No. 208 near Gaines, Tioga 
County, upon which to set up a Roadside 
Rest. 


Dog Training Preserve—It was agreed to 
establish a Dog Training Preserve contain- 


ing about 800 acres on the Tiadaghton State 


Forest subject to the approval of the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters. This pre- 
serve would corner on Dog Training Pre- 
serve No. 7 in Brown Township, Lycoming 
County. 


Hunters Licenses and Tags—It was agreed 
to order 950,000 resident hunting licenses 
having orange background with royal blue 
numerals, and 35,000 non-resident licenses 
with pearl background and maroon num- 
erals for the season of 1947. 


Special Service Corps—The matter of set- 
ting up a Special Service Corps to function 
on a division wide basis for each of the 
seven field divisions, and to cover practically 
all of the per diem work in the field except 
that required at the state game farms, was 
approved in principle. Details are to be 
submitted and agreed upon at the next 
meeting. 

Special Budget Committee—A_ special 
budget committee consisting of Commission- 
ers Herman and Williams were appointed 
for the next fiscal year. 


Game Purchases—The Commission ap- 
proved the purchase of all additional pheas- 
ants offered for spring release, and 4,000 
additional rabbits making a total of 177,220 
cottontails contracted for, a considerable 
portion of which have been received and 
released to date. 


Day-old Chicks—The Commission plans to 
furnish at least 100,000 day-old chicks to 
cooperators on the same basis as last year 
except that during the coming season allot- 
ments will be limited to the available hold- 
ing capacity of the applicants based upon 
2G square feet per bird. Cooperators this 
season will be supplied with 500 pounds of 
suitable mash for each 100 chicks they re- 
ceive 

Wild Turkey Farm Enlarged—An addi- 
tional 166 acres was added to the State Wild 
Turkey Farm in Lycoming County. 

Safety Cut-outs—In a determined effort to 
strongly pursue its safety program the Com- 
mission approved the purchase of 5000 
three-foot colored cardboard cut-outs, pro- 
moting safe shooting for display in sporting 
goods and hardware store windows. 

Duck Booklets—Five thousand copies of 
an illustrated booklet on wild ducks were 


ARE YOU? 


Are you an active member 
The kind who would be missed 
Or are you just contented 
That your name is on the list? 


Do you attend all meetings 

And mingle with the crowd 

Or do you stay at home 

And complain both long and loud? 


Do you take an active part 

To help the organization along 
Or are you satisfied to be 

The kind to just belong? 


Do you ever go to visit 

A member who is sick 

Or leave the work for just a few 
Then talk about the “clique?” 


There’s quite a program scheduled 
That means success if done 
And it can be accomplished 
With the help of every one, 


So attend the meetings regularly 
And help with hand and heart 
Don’t be just another member 
But take an active part. 


Think it over fellow members 
Are we right or are we wrong? 
Are you an active member 

Or do you just belong? 


(From Berks County Chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League.) 
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A PRACTICAL DOG—from Page 24 





The proud puppy moved in and quickly located each fallen bird 
and retrieved as nobly as he pointed. At this time he surely under- 
stood the training he had so recently gone through. He loved 
retrieving in the training yard and now in the field. 

In the pine woods we hunted singles and although he caused 
a few to flush, his handling of others was superbly done. 

During the afternoon we saw dogwork that will remain in 
memory for years to come. He covered his ground, pointed his 
birds, retrieved the kill, and fashioned for himself a hunting 
career unequalled by any other dog I have ever owned, 

Jerry was a wonderful bird dog and he possessed qualifications 
that we all love to see in a gun dog, yet he would have failed to 
place in our modern field trials. He was a practical dog. His 
business and aim in life was to find birds for his master to shoot 
and he never considered competition, judges, nor show. 

If we began a hunt in the morning he felt it would be an all 
day jaunt, therefore he conserved his strength. When we crossed 
rye or wheat fields he would come in and walk near me until we 
reached birdy looking cover. In territory without sufficient growth 
to appeal to birds, Jerry showed no enthusiasm whatever, yet 
when suitable territory was reached he would range as far and 
wide as he could be seen. 


MUZZLES UP—from Page 24 





Apparently he saw no reason to rush madly over every foot of 
ground when by using his brain and knowledge of gamebird habits 
he could find his game without too much difficulty. 

He saw no reason to hold steady to wing and shot and I was 
never able to teach him. 

His points never seemed to be alike because the position of his 
body remained as it was when he took the last inch he could go 
and still keep the birds on the ground. 

All good dogs cannot be champions, therefore we each seek to 
own the animal best suited to our particular needs. I thrill at the 
sight of the field trial masters, and have profound respect for the 
owners and trainers, yet I doff my hunting hat to the practical 
dog that adapts himself to his gunning master and to the game and 
locality he hunts. 

These reasoning field workers quickly learn to hunt a new game 
bird other than the game for which they were first trained. 
Forgive him for his peculiarities and even his small faults, if he 
loves you, respects you, responds to your commands, finds your 
game and holds it satisfactorily until you are ready to shoot, and 
then finds your dead or wounded game and delivers to your 
waiting hand. This bold independent individual is a great practical 
gun dog. 





up at an angle of about 60 degrees, with his left hand on the 
forearm, his right around the grip and his thumb on the safety. 
Just to make his gun handling 100 per cent, we’ll put his fore- 
fnger along the trigger guard, but not on either trigger. The 
top lever is about even with his sternum—just above his dia- 
phragm. 

Hunter B also has his left hand on the forearm and his left 
on the grip, but the muzzle of his gun is down—about on the 
level of his knees. 

The two men approach the dog side by side, with their eyes 
riveted on a clump of briars a few feet ahead of him from 
which they think the bird will flush. Just before they reach 
the dog, a cock threshes out with a cackle. Here is what happens 
in slow motion: 

A’s left hand curves out and up slightly as the barrels drop 
and the stock rises. His left hand comes up and out ahead moving 
about 14 inches -in a gradual curve. As the butt touches his 
shoulder his cheek drops down to contact the comb. The move- 
ment of the left hand is not more than a foot and the entire 





Left, a lucky nimrod snapped by the Commission’s photographer 
during the past season; right, Richard Glover, age 14, of Costello, with 
417 pounder he killed in Potter County last year. 


motion of the gun is almost as though the stock and barrels 
were opposite spokes of a wheel, with the hub represented by 
the center of balance of the gun, just back of the left hand. 

The entire movement actually is as smooth and easy as an 
air cushioned wheel gliding forward on concrete. There is no 
fight with gravity. The barrels fall into position of their own 
weight. 

Now let’s take a look at B: His left hand starts the long, 
two-foot pull against gravity to align the barrels and his right 
hand must come up approximately twice as far as A’s. But wait! 
The muzzle of B’s gun catches on a blackberry vine and he 
has to disengage it before he can complete the comparatively slow 
job of raising it to shooting position. Once clear of the vine B 
releases his safety and as the muzzle rises he attempts to hurry 
by placing his finger on the trigger. For an instant the muzzle 
covers the dog. We’ll give B a break and assume his gun doesn’t 
go off prematurely at that time—although it does happen occa- 
sionally. 

By the time B’s gun muzzle has been raised the required yard 
the pheasant erupts a puff of feathers. It hits the ground before 
B could have shot. 

From the standpoint of safety there is no comparison between 
the two methods of carrying a shotgun. The man who carries 
his muzzle down can be expected to endanger his companions or 
dogs on every hunting trip. 

Considering only smooth, efficient gun handling the odds are 
far in the favor of the man who keeps his gun muzzle up. 
I believe the saying that a good wing shot “makes haste de- 
liberately” dates back to Frank Forester. It is undeniably true, 
and the only way to do it is to handle your gun properly. 
You can’t make difficult, unnecessary movements and shoot fast 
without hurrying. 

We used an easy example. In the typical grouse cover the 
down-muzzle man has an even poorer chance. He can’t bring 
his gun up smooth and fast—and yet deliberately—through brush, 
twigs and leaves. The man who carries his gun correctly, how- 
ever, can pick an opening and bring his gun into position over 
obstructions easily, smoothly and without hurrying—and yet 
have ample time. 

Harking back to the safety angle, every shot a bird hunter 
makes is up. Everything he doesn’t want to shoot is on the 
ground. If he stumbles with the muzzle up he can control it 
easily, and there is no possible danger of his plugging his barrels 
or shooting himself. The down-muzzle man has both of these 
constant dangers to contend with. 


You may have gathered by now that I am a strong muzzle-up 


man. I am. From the standpoint of safety, efficiency and even 
ease of carrying I can’t condone holding a shotgun any other way. 


en 

















"IT COULDN'T BE ME oc. OR COULD IT 2" 
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Above is one of the illustrations which appears in “Greed and Carelessness,”’ 230-page 
non-technical book on hunting accidents, their cause and prevention, by W. C. Shaffer. 
Mr. Shaffer’s popular treatment of a very difficult subject has received many fine compli- 
ments one of which follows: “We have recently received a review copy of W. C. Shaffer’s 
book ‘Greed and Carelessness’ which we plan to mention in an early issue of OUTDOORS. 
We consider this an excellent job of writing on an extremely important subject, and 
you are to be congratulated for having published it.”—H. G. Tapply, Editor, OUTDOORS 


Magazine. 


THE 1946 FALL WOODCOCK POPULATION—from Page 14 





of a few ringneck pheasants, was the wild 
turkey and the kill is small as compared to 
the woodcock take. 

Each year certain individuals and groups 
attempt to cause the. woodcock season to be 
set in the regular small game season. Most 
of this pressure comes from the southern 
part of Pennsylvania, mainly in ringneck 
pheasant areas, where it is claimed that 
people shoot pheasants and cottontails under 
the guise of shooting woodcocks. No doubt, 
violations do occur, although for that matter, 
violations occur in large numbers during the 
regular game seasons, but we still have and 
want desirable season dates. 

The woodcock is just as important to 
northern and central Pennsylvania as is the 
ringneck pheasant to southern Pennsylvania. 
As long as we have enough birds for hunt- 
ing purposes, let us continue to set seasons 
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Here are birds—song birds, game birds 
predators—and all but four can be seen jp 
Pennsylvania’s woods, or streams and lakes, 
There are about twenty-two hidden in the 
word square. If you can find fifteen, you 
are a potential successor to Audubon, 

Use any letter as often as you like, but 
move only to succeeding letters. For ex- 
ample, start with the letter “W” in the third 
row and spell “Woodcock.” You take it 
from there. 


(Answers on Page 40) 





so that those who enjoy hunting woodcocks 
will continue to be allowed to hunt them 
at the proper time. 


1946 Resident and Migrating Woodcocks 
Central Pennsylvania 

Dates in the Fiela 

August 20 to ep- 


Acres per Bird 


tember 20 ...... 21% to 5 (good production) 
September 21 to 
October 6 ..... 30 
October 7 to Oc- 
tober 10 ....... 10 
October 11..... 3 (fair) 
| Te 6 
ere no count made 
ae wives 10 ; 
BD acsse 10 
| ete 10 
= 3 (fair flight) 
| ae 8 
| eae 18 
Ea no count made 
ee 25 
_ rs 5 
ee 11 
| ee: 8 
. rer no count made 
ae 3 (fair flight) 
Bet akwwe 3 (fair flight) 
_ See 25 
Pere no count made 
DP wonwe no count made 
> ae 6 
November 1 ..... no count made 
oy iaese no count made 
ee 10 
ee 6 
Bs we hion 20 
ee 0 (Migration finished) 
| 0 
BS vos 0 


November 15 to 30—Numerous trips were 
made through wood- 
cock cover during this 
period, but no birds 
were observed. 
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REPORT ON STATE FEDERATION MEETING—from Page 12 
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—— 


county; also that the purchase and restock- 
ing of game be made on the same basis. 

10, Favoring reverting to the distribution 
of six-week-old pheasants, and that organiza- 
tions which want day-old chicks be supplied 
with them. (Two separate resolutions.) 

11. That game law violators’ names be pub- 
lished in local newspapers. 

12. That any person convicted of shooting 
game out of season be denied the privilege 
of ever hunting game in Pennsylvania. 

13. Recommending that the retention of 
a fox in captivity shall make the possesor 
liable to a fine of $50.00. 

14. That the Federation oppose the estab- 
lishing of a license to resident trappers over 
16 years of age. (This resolution was tabled 
and no affirmative action taken.) 

15. That the Game Commission stock more 
rabbits with the money saved on the non- 
payment of bounty on foxes in addition to 
the money already allotted for the purpose 
of stocking rabbits. 

16. That the Game Commission adopt and 
use controlled burning for the purpose 
of increasing game food on State Game 
Lands. 

17. A series of resolutions with reference 
to raccoons were defeated. 

18. That the mink and muskrat trapping 
seasons both open on November 15. Another 
resolution on the same subject was rejected. 

19. That the muskrat season open the last 
Saturday in November and run to December 
31, 

20. That the grouse season be closed in 
1947, 

21. That the daily bag limits for rabbits 
be reduced from 4 to 3. 

22. That police officers generally be re- 
quired to do their duty in connection with 
the enforcement of the Dog License Law. 

23. That legislation be enacted to make it 
a criminal act to shoot at a mark at random 
at any time of the year. 








“Dad—can’t you do it in fewer strokes?” 














“I can’t take a close up shot of you two if 
you want all the dog in, lady!’’ 


24. That no elected officer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation or its Divisions shall re- 
ceive any compensation for services per- 
formed by him for either the Game Com- 
mission or the Fish Commission. 


25. No action was taken on a resolution that 
Fish Wardens and Game Protectors receive 
higher salaries. 


26. That the Department of Highways be 
requested to plant natural snow barriers 
throughout the Commonwealth by planting 
a combination of trees and shrubs that will 
provide food and cover for small game. 


27. That a bounty of 15c each be paid for 
crows in lots of 100, and that it be paid 
from the Dog License Fund. 


28. That hawks be taken off the protected 
list and that a daily bag limit be established 
for such birds. 


29. That the Commission discontinue the 
payment of bounty on foxes. 


Governor Duff addressed the group—the 
only person to do so. Among the high 
points of his address, which will be pub- 
lished in full in the March issue, were: 


Favoring the propagation of game, fish, 
as well as species which will supply pleas- 
ure and recreation to youngsters. 


Recommending a series of headwater dams 
to be built on a continuing basis with a five 
million dollar appropriation annually to con- 
trol flash floods and provide more recre- 
ational facilities. 


The Governor said, “In the matter of 
hunting, there has been a great decimation 
of game over the entire country during the 
past few years. Food and cover have been 
reduced by intensive farming. During the 
war predators also increased. The State, 
through the Department of Forests and 
Waters, should grow food-bearing trees for 
distribution to the public.” The Governor 
favors a great expansion of the nursery 
program. 








He cited a large number of farms in 
certain areas near cities which are unused 
and said such lands should be put to work. 
In addition to the general program of the 
State, there should be community forests 
and town forests. 


He favors State Game Lands on a big 
scale but warned that we must not destroy 
the woods on a big scale to get more game. 
He mentioned the fact that the war has 
destroyed more woods than has ever taken 
place in a like period before. He said 
public lands should be managed on the 
basis of the greatest good to everybody. 

In conclusion he said, “Let me have your 
views when you agree upon them, and let 
us keep personalities out of our program.” 


Various resolutions were adopted in symp- 
athy to the families of deceased former 
members of the Game Commission Dr. Wm. 
H. Moore, Wm. B. McCaleb, Richard E. Reitz 
and of Harry B. Hostetter, well known 
sportsman and conservationist of Lancaster; 
also opposing the sale of public lands in 
Westmoreland County to the stockmen who 
are now using them. 


Officers were re-elected as follows: 


President—Oscar A. Becker, 419 Sunset 


Road, W. Reading. 


1st Vice Pres.——R. S. Cooper, 201 S. 10th 
St., Connellsville. 


2nd Vice Pres.—Dale Furst, Jr., 429 Pine 
St., Williamsport. 


Sec.-Treas.—Dr. C. A. Mortimer, 742 Main 
St., Honesdale. 


Colin Reed was continued as the repre- 
sentative of the Federation to the National 
Wildlife Federation, and provision was also 
made to send an alternate. 
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ARCHERY—from Page 16 


major bones. Equipped with a broad, razor- 
edged head, the hunting arrow kills by hem- 
horrage; cutting arteries and veins. A rifle 
or shotgun projectile kills principally through 
hitting power and shock. When an arrow 
penetrates or passes through an animal in a 
non-vital place, little more than a narrow 
cut results, and the animal, in most cases 
heals. Therefore, archers argue, their method 
is more humane and prove it by telling the 
story of a hunter last season who was shot 
by an arrow which passed through his 
stomach and lodged in his backbone. Describ- 
ing the sensation, he said there was no pain 
to it—only fright. And, deer-like, the man 
ran several yards before he fell. 

The archer considers 30 to 40 yards the 
ideal shot. There are aiming rules, such as 
picking up a target on the point of the arrow 
or establishing a point of aim. But most ar- 
chers will tell you that aiming becomes in- 
stinctive, rather like the aim taken in throw- 
ing a rock. 

Michigan, Wisconsin, and California are 
the only states thus far which have allowed a 
substantial (35-day) archery hunting season. 
Some states hold the archers to a one-or 
two-day season, while others make no pro- 
vision for the bow and arrow, their legis- 
latures failing to consider it a killing weap- 
on. Michigan game laws require that a 
hunting bow be of 50 pounds pull or more. 

The American Indians, perhaps the most 
noted users of bows and arrows, have fallen 
far behind the palefaces in archery skill. Ex- 
perts figure that a crack shot brave of the 
old cowboy and Indian days was only 30 per 
cent as efficient as a good spare-time archer 
of today. Few archers—modern or ancient 
—have approached the skill of Robin Hood 
who, the records say, could cut a willow 
wand “rather thicker than a man’s thumb” 
at 100 yards with a bow that was inferior 
when compared with present models. 


FIELD NOTES—from page 27 
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The hunting arrow kills by hemorrhage. 


There are at least two ways to hunt deer 
with the bow and arrow: sitting near a deer 
run and waiting; and driving. In the drive, 
the party breaks up into two parts called 
beaters and hunters. The hunters station 
themselves downwind from the territory to 
be hunted, and the beaters drive in a line 
through the woods, running the deer towards 
the hunters. 


FEBRUARY 


Whenever archery distance records are dis. 
cussed, the story of the ancient Turk is jn. 
variably brought up. That gentleman is saig 
to have shot an arrow 800 yards using his 
arms only. The bow he used had so much 
spring that when it was unstrung, it snapped 
into a shape resembling the figure “C” re. 
versed. With its string in place, tremendous 
tension was created. The present U. S. dis. 
tance record is around 600 yards, although 
there is one unofficial record of 890 yards 
made by a man in New Mexico. His im- 
pressive shot is not official because he used 
his hands and feet to pull the bow, and the 
shot was made at an altitude of 10,000 feet 
where there is less wind resistance than an 
archer usually has to fight. 


In a penetration test, and to test the 
strength of ancient armor, one archer got 
permission from a museum to shoot a steel 
tipped arrow at a suit of chain mail. A 
museum attendant was so confident of the 
armor’s strength that he offered to wear it 
for the test. The archer argued him out of 
it and proceeded to shoot his arrow through 
the suit of armor and the dummy it was on. 
There are records of English longbowmen 
who pinned an opponent to his horse through 
a plate of leg armor. 

Accurate figures on how many archery 
enthusiasts there are in the U. S. today 
aren’t available because of the great number 
of backyard bowmen. However, it is known 
that enough people are actively interested to 
place it well within the 10 most popular 
sports of the country. As a result of this, 
archery has developed a sizable industry, 
containing at least two million-dollar firms, 
which is finding it difficult to meet the 
demands of the nation’s archers. 


Article Courtesy Ford Times. For additional 
information on Archery write Clayton Shenk, 
Secretary Penna. State Archery Association, P. 0 
Box 1294, Lancaster, Pa. 





“While watching four turkeys feeding at a 
station on Laurel Run I saw a deer sneaking 
toward the feeder. I wondered what the birds’ 
reaction would be. I figured they would leave or 
the deer would not go to the feeder. But, very 
much to my surprise, the animal went right to 
the feeder and joined the turkeys.”—Edward R. 
Richards, Portland Mills, Elk County. 





“Two of the corn patches bought by the Game 
Commission and left standing in the fields 
have been visited all winter by three bears and 
large numbers of squirrels and some grouse and 
wild turkeys.”"—Game Protector Thos. A. Mosier, 
Bellefonte, Center County. 





“Deer are in very good shape. Where we are 
cutting timber they brouse all day, coming within 
20 feet of the cutters.”.—Game Protector Chester 
S. Siegel, Benton, Columbia County. 





“The organized sportsmen are killing a _ lot 
of foxes. I was talking with one group from 
near Cecil and Lawrence and learned of eleven’ 
they had taken which they did not even bother 
to skin. They were not interested in the bounty. 
I am of the opinion at least 10% of the foxes 
rrever reach the bounty office. . . . I have ob- 
served a big increase in the number of hawks, 
particularly Cooper’s and Sharp-shins . . .saw 
a bluebird January 29.”"—Game Protector Carl 
C. Stainbrook, Washington. 


“Sportsmen’s clubs have been purchasing and 
releasing rabbits to augment the supply. The 
Rolfe club released 50 dozen, Wilcox 14 dozen, 
Hi-La 12 dozen and both St. Marys and Horton 
Township clubs are planning additional heavy 
releases.”""—Game Protector Theodore C. Carlson, 
Johnsonburg, Elk County. 





“The housing shortage is really acute in Spring 
City. A family of gray squirrels decided to take 
matters into their own hands and moved into a 
brick house on Walnut Street. The occupants 
objected rather strenuously to sharing their abode 
with the squirrels, especially since they seemed 
to enjoy using the partitions for a race track. 
When the squirrels chewed a hole through the 
plaster in the ceiling of their bedroom, they de- 
cided that was reason enough to serve them with 
an eviction notice and I was called to remove 
them.”—Edwin W. Flexer, Quakertown, Bucks 
County. 





“About January 22, M. I. W. Passavent, Ohio- 
pyle, saw several deer cross his field one after- 
noon. One stopped and seemed to be striking its 
head with its front feet. Upon investigating he 
found two freshly shed antlers. One, hanging 
in a patch of briers, had eight points.’-—Game 
Protector John S. Shuler, Somerset. 


“Upon seven different days during January 
I observed bluebirds.".—Game Protector David 
R. Titus, Saxton, Bedford County. 





“On January 17 Game Protector Clifford L 
Ruth invited me to accompany him to Presque 
Isle to see the concentration of waterfowl there 
and to assist him in making his report of their 
numbers for the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
I was agreeably surprised with the number of 
ducks we saw in Erie Bay, only a portion of 
which was frozen over. We estimated at least 
1,000 canvasbacks and about as many golden- 
eyes; about 1,500 scaups; about 500 redheads and 
a lesser number of other species including 
buffleheads, black ducks and mergansers. There 
were also 20 whistling swans. Among the gulls 
were herring, ring-bills, and two splendid Great 
Black-backed_  gulls.’”,-—William C. Grimm, 
City, Venango County. 





“I know a number of hunters who like to 
hunt jack rabbits. They wonder why we do not 
try stocking them here.”—Ralph H. Ewing, Polk 
Venango County. 





“During the bear season Mr. Elmer Peterson, 
Tidioute, found two rattlesnakes among some 
rocks. They were warm enough to send out 4 
warning to keep away.”—George H. Burdick, 
Tidioute, Warren County. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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“More arguments over deer occurred during 
the season than I have ever heard—fist fights, 
arguments, law suits, stealing of deer. So-called 
‘sportsmen’ came to the deer woods with their 
cars fully equipped with spotlights for night 
hunting. Some had extra license plates to avoid 
their identity in case they were apprehended. 
Stricter law enforcement must be employed and 
more men placed in the woods with authority 
if we are going to stop this wilful killing.”— 
Game Protector Arthur G. Logue, Coudersport. 





“On January 1 several persons from Reading 
were taking a hike through Mt. Penn Park. 
Their dog disappeared for some time and they 
finally heard a commotion some distance away. 
When the dog returned its face was full of 
porcupine quills. I have never heard of porcu- 
pines being in this part of the country.”—Joseph 
A. Leindecker, Sinking Springs, Berks County. 





“Had eleven deer killed by autos and trains 
and one got stuck in a fence. After many years 
of trying I believe we are going to have a 
sportsmen’s club organized in Ligonier, and from 
the looks of things it will be one of the biggest 
in Westmoreland County. Plans are being made 
for another fox hunt on March 8 with an ox 
roast at Sleepy Hollow Tavern that night. The 
Ligonier Township sportsmen spent a day on 
game lands No. 42 cutting browse and putting 
out ear corn for wildlife.’—Game Protector Wm. 
J. Matthews, Ligonier, Pa. 





“I showed a boy how to trap weasels in the 
Kellers Church section and in eleven days he 
caught 10 weasels . . . one deer was killed on 
Route 309 near Sellersville . . . hawks seem on 
the increase.’”—Clarence M. Mumbaurer, Per- 
kasie, Bucks County. 





“The large crow rookery near Hillsville is 
still providing a roosting place for an estimated 
fifty to seventy-five thousand crows every night. 
You can get right under the trees but you'll get 
white-washed if you do. Never knew a crow 
could make so many funny noises; seem to be 
actually talking to each other.”—William R. 
Overturf, New Castle, Lawrence County. 





“The grouse picture in this district is excellent. 
I have never seen as heavy a population at this 
time of the year for at least ten years. ... the 
trappers have just about cleaned up the weasels 
and muskrats in my district, but we have thou- 
sands of opossums left in spite of the inroads 
on them.”—Game Protector R. P. Schmid, Slip- 
pery Rock, Butler County. 





“Have had quite a few good reports on ring- 
neck pheasants recently. One sportsman reported 
seeing an estimated hundred. Quite a few trap- 
Pers are after foxes, and sportsmen are going 
after crows at night on their roosts.”—-Game 
Protector Martin Shaffer, Mt. Pleasant, Westmore- 
land County. 





“The bird charts are being received with 
much enthusiasm especially by School Teachers 
and Scoutmasters. Certain members of the Erie 
County Sportsmen’s League plan to place them in 
every school in the county where nature study 
is being taught.”"—Game Protector Clair W. Din- 
ger, Albion. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


“The feeders I had built for game feed last 
fall on State Game Lands No. 14 are still being 
used considerably by the squirrels, and several 
are being worked by the wild turkeys. On one 
trip I saw about twenty or more turkeys feeding 
at two feeders. To date I have distributed about 
180 bushels ear corn. Some has been distributed 
by the sportsmen in this district. The sportsmen 
are doing a very good job this winter feeding 
game. They have made a number of feeders 
and placed them out for the game in different 
sections of the County. Also the elk and deer 
are making good use of our bulldozer plots on 
State Game Lands No. 14 in Hicks Run area.” 
—Game Protector Max M. Ostrum, Emporium. 





“One of the little tricks of nature, which 
is most noticeable at present, is the refusal ef 
birds to leave on their usual migration flights. 
On the 14th of December with the temperature 
at 28 degrees, I saw several Cedar Waxwings 
in company with a lone robin. While on the 
20th of December I saw 3 Mourning Doves feed- 
ing in a patch of soy beans. Due to the shorter 
and milder winters there may be a new migra- 
tion schedule. 

“Hunters are still remarking about the splendid 
buck that were taken in York County, during 
the 1946 season. The racks were beautiful and 
the animals were sleek and fat. It is needless 
to say that the diet has produced these finer 
specimens.”—Game Protector, Roy W. Trexler. 
York. 





“Four deer were killed on the highways ef 
Armstrong County during January.’—Game Pro- 
tector Wm. J. Brion, Kittanning. 





“Several clubs in this area are becoming preda- 
tor conscious. The Paletown Rod and Gun Club 
recently set up a series of prizes totaling thirty 
dollars for the members killing the- most preda- 
tors. The contest will operate on a point system. 
To date one of the members has turned in over 
two hundred pairs of crow legs. The boys have 
also been holding numerous Sunday fox hunts. 

“While the snow was on the ground during 
the past month there were plenty tracks of bre’r 
rabbit, indicating a good breeding stock left 
over. Both male and female pheasants seem 
scarce, however.’”—Game Protector James A. 
Brown, Perkasie, Bucks County. 





“During January Mr. N. M. Holdsworth, Presi- 
dent of the Indiana County Fish and Game As- 
sociation; Mr. Clifford Smith, Secretary; Fish 
Warden A. L. Walker and I assisted in organiz- 
ing the following clubs. Crow-Mar Sportsmen’s 
Association, Marion Center; Clymer Sportsmen’s 
Association, Clymer; Barr-Dix Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation, Dixonville; Graceton and Coral Sports- 
men’s Association, Coral; and Rochester Mills 
Rod and Gun Club, Rochester Mills. The Roch- 
ester Mills, Coral and Dixonville clubs affiliated 
with the County organization . .. had two deer 
killed on the highways this month.”—Game Pro- 
tector Bruce W. Catherman, Indiana. 





“At present deer are eating the bark from the 
devil-crab and sumac all over Game Lands No. 
54. Food conditions are very acute in that sec- 
tion.”—Game Protector Lester J. Haney, Brook- 
ville. 








“Frank Powell, Deputy Game Protecter from 
West Middlesex, caught a giant snapping turtle 
recently while patrolling for illegal trappers aleng 
the Shenango River. It was a rainy day but 
evidently the turtle thought it was Spring, fo: 
he was wandering about in the slushy snow 
Frank carried him for quite a ways toward the 
car, but becoming too heavy he turned the 
‘soup’ loose.”—Game Protector Samuel K. Weigle. 
Mercer. 





“The two wheat fields that were planted on 
State Game Lands No. 210 sure are welcome 
to the deer in that section. It is quite common 
te see from 10 to 40 deer on these fields most any 
afternoon and evening. 

“While mowing a road right-of-way on State 
Game Lands No. 211, Mr. Stover killed a large 
rattlesnake on October 29. Pretty late for these 
fellows to be out.”—Game Protector Harold S 
Harter, Millersburg. 





“Mr. Victor G. Weirich of Neffsville, and his 
brother Roger of 212 N. Shippen Street, Lan- 
caster, called at my headquarters January 2. 
to have their bounty claims probated covering 
a total of 62 foxes and 7 weasels which they 
trapped during the months of October and 
November. Thirteen of these foxes were reds; 
the others grays. Although both young men 
are experienced muskrat and skunk trappers, 
neither of them attempted to trap for foxes until 
the Fall of 1945 when Victor made his initial 
attempt trapping thirteen foxes while his brother 
Roger was still in the armed forces. This past 
fall Victor taught his brother what he had learned 
with the result that Roger trapped a total of 32 
foxes this past October and November, sur- 
passing his ‘teacher’ by 2, Victor having trapped 
30 of the 62. The Weirich brothers informed 
me that the majority of these foxes were trappe‘ 
by using the ‘dirt hole’ set. These foxes were 
trapped in five townships of Lancaster County 
In addition to the predators trapped by these 
brothers this season they have also trapped over 
400 muskrats and numerous skunks. Both bro- 
thers are regularly employed at the Armstrong 
Linoelum Plant where they work alternate shifts.” 
—Game Protector J. M. Haverstick, Lancaster. 





“Had an authentic report of a flock of 15 
turkeys yet intact on the fourth day of deer 
season. They were scattered by deer hunters, 
but none of them had been disturbed during 
small game season. This flock was on State Game 
Lands No. 99."—Game Protector William Lane. 
Hustontown. 





“A farmer’s son who resides near this area 
requested a permit to trap predators. To my 
amazement he caught 41 within a _ relatively 
short time.”—Game Protector Roy W. Trexler. 
York. 


“Crows, robins and spring peepers have been 
seen on numerous occasions ... weasels seem 
more plentiful and trappers are bringing them in 
for beunty almost every day.’”—Game Protector 
Raymond M. Sickles, Linesville, Crawford County. 
January. 


“More doves are wintering over than for 
many years ... crows are conspicuous by their 
absence.”—Samuel K. Weigel. Mercer. 
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. Wild ass of India 
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41. 


Across 


. Elevated 
. Part of your foot that gets 


tired on a long hike 


. To take for granted 

. Head man in old Bagdad 
. Six in Ancient Rome 

. Encountered 

. Anger 

. The one who is wrong in 


all your arguments 


. Man who puts the Game 


News together (Abbr.) 


. Danced on the hind legs 
. Each (Abbr.) 
. This 


covers profits, fish 
and butterflies 


. Give up 

. Paid publicity (Plural) 

. Exists 

. Greatest name in Dixie 

. City in India where Taj 


Mahal is located 
Having leaves like a flower 


Once more 


Run fast for a short dis- 
tance 


Capture again in a mesh 


Hydrocarbon in natural 
gas 
Malay sword 
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. The grape 
. Sped 


45. When you get your deer, 


be sure to put this on it 


48. Best hunting state in 
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U.S.A. (Abbr.) 

Herb for cooking or flav- 
oring 

French article (masculine) 
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Develop progressively 
Jewish ascetic 
To join again 
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Down 


“Never more” quoth he 
Apart from 


. Exists 


Drainage pit 


. Abrasive 


Careful designer 

A big drip that froze 
Having nostrils 

Snow coaster 


. Titanium (Abbr.) 
. Medicine for cold in the 


head 


. Cocks only, season limit 8. 


Taste swell with sage 


dressing 


. Require 

. Queen of the fairies 

. In contact with 

. Wise men 

. Concur 

. Sticky rodent, full of 


quills 


. Weakens 

. Permit 

. Prefix meaning “away” 
. English author 

. Every 

. Ripe 

. Ancient Italian 

. Guided a team of horses 
. Living 

. African civet cat 

. Nickname of famous pic- 


colo player 


. Faw down, go ————! 
. Church Society (Abbr.) 
. French article 








ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLE 
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“What’cha using for bait?” 


WITH THE CLUBS 
(Continued from Page 29) 


The Upper Adams County Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation which organized recently is well on 
its road to two hundred members and is planning 
an extensive game purchase program. It hopes 
to place several hundred rabbits in the Benders- 
ville-Aspers-Wenksville area this winter. To 
raise funds for future activities the club ex- 
pects to hold bazaars, festivals and similar ac- 
tivities. 





The Chimney Rocks Chapter of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League was awarded a framed charter re- 
cently by Howard Shilling, of Huntingdon, past 
State President of the League who is a Director 
in the National Organization. 





Armstrong County Sportsmen’s League will 
award cash prizes to the affiliated clubs having 
the greatest number of fox kills during the 1947 
contest ending March 31. The prizes are $15, 
$10 and $5 for first, second and third places re- 
spectively. The League plans to hold its annual 
banquet on April 10. 





The Mt. Nittany Sportsmen’s Club is making 
plans for a skeet and rifle range in the State 
College area. 

The newly organized Masontown Fish and Game 
Club is planning for a wide scale conservation 
program during 1947. Among other things it 
plans to purchase game for restocking, to build 
feeding shelters, etc. Right now it’s looking for 
more members. 


The Westmoreland County 
tion recently set March 28 
annual banquet. 


Sportsmen’s Associa- 
as the date for its 





The officers and directors of the Erie County 
Sportsmen’s League recently outlined plans to 
build their organization from 2,600 to 18,000 
members during 1947. Here’s hoping they do it. 
Last year the League was able to stock the 
county with 2,000 pheasants and 240 dozen rab- 
bits. It hopes to affiliate smaller organizations 
within the county so that all groups can present 

united front in: obtaining their objectives. 
Dr. Carlyle Brock is the president of this up-and- 
doing county-wide organization. As evidence of 
individual enthusiasm one member promised to 
personally supply Erie city and county schools 
with colored bird charts. Other officers include 
Bernard Krons, 1st Vice President; Arthur Boldt, 
2nd Vice President; and Doctor Rogers, 3rd Vice 
President. H. P. Weinheimer is Chairman of 
the Membership Committee. 





The Ebensburg Sportsmen’s Association recently 
donated $100 to a campaign being conducted to 
build a sports stadium in honor of World War Il 
veterans. Prizes for killing deer with the largest 
racks were also presented to three county men. 
First prize went to Bill McHenry, Colver, who 
shot a buck which had a rack spreading out 21 
inches. Second and third prizes were given to 
Dr. H. J. Bennett, Ebensburg, and Richard Kis- 
chel, Revloc, respectively. 
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The Somerset Sportsmen’s Association recently 
approved the payment of a bounty of 10 cents 
for each crow head turned over to the club be- 
ginning April 1. Club officials hope that Somer- 
set County farmers will take advantage of the 
opportunity to bag their share of old Corvus 
and his minions. 





Clubs from all parts of Cambria County re- 
ported buying and stocking over 3,000 rabbits 
during the past two months. This information 
was disclosed at a recent meeting of the Cam- 
bria County Sportsmen’s Association. At the 
same time three new organizations were ad- 
mitted to the county association—the Belano, 
Cresson Community and Geistown Sportsmen’s 
Associations. President Charles Allen appointed 
three standing committees, namely: Game—James 
H. Nicholson, Gallitzin, Chairman; Fish—Dr. 
Robert Koehler, Johnstown, Chairman; Legislative 
—Joseph E. Shreve, Johnstown and M. J. Fara- 
baugh, Carrolltown. 





Members of the Latrobe Rifle Club, working 
steadily for the past several months, have com- 
pleted a fine indoor shooting range. An indus- 
trial rifle shooting league is being contemplated. 





The Soudertown Game, Fish and Forestry As- 
sociation is sponsoring a predator contest effec- 
tive January 1947 to January 1948 on a point 
basis mamely: fox, 25; great horned owl, 25; 
goshawk, 25; Cooper’s hawk, 25; sharp-shinned 
hawk, 25; weasel, 15; crow (lower bill needed), 
10; crow eggs, 5; watersnakes (tips of tails 
needed), 5; mud turtles (stink pots) (tips of 
tails needed), 5. 

Prizes of $7.00 first, $5.00 second, and $3.00 
third, will be awarded on the basis of the total 
number of points acquired by each contestant. 





The Westfield Rod and Gun Club, despite the 
fact its immediate finances are invested in a 
new farm, plans to purchase and release several 
dozen cottontails this winter. 





The Centre County Hunters and Anglers Club 
recently announced that the approximate 600 
pheasants raised on the Rockview Prison Farms 
will be released in Centre County before March 
15. The club also plans to purchase $300 worth 
of cottontail rabbits for release in the county in 
addition to those provided by the Game Com- 
mission. 





The Lorain Sportsmen’s Association will cele- 
brate its Seventh Anniversary on March 28 and 
a committee has already been appointed to plan 
for the event. Committees on Fish and Game 
headed by John Loushe and Matthew Norak re- 
spectively also were appointed. 





A plot of land was recently obtaind by the 
Cambria County Game Protective Association fo1 
use as a propagation area. Three dozen cotton- 
tail and eight dozen snowshoe rabbits were re- 
leased by the club recently. It plans to hold 
field trials on May 18, June 29 and August 17. 





The Portage Sportsmen’s Club, whose member- 
ship now totals 310, is in the midst of a drive 
which will end March 30. The club recently 
purchased and released three dozen rabbits and 
plans to stock a local fish dam with 2,000 finger- 
ling brown trout. 


Fifteen dozen rabbits were purchased recently 
by the Ford City Sportsmen's Association. Each 
club member was entitled to go to the railroad 
depot and take out four rabbits for distribution. 
The association plans to raise bobwhite quail in 
cooperation with the Game Commission. 





A donation of $25 was presented to the Boy 
Scout Council by the Ebensburg Sportsmen’s As- 
Sociation recently. Plans are now being made to 
stock local streams with trout. 

The Patton Sportsmen's Association purchased 
eight dozen rabbits for release locally. It also 
purchased three sets of the Game Commission’s 
new colored bird charts for the Patton High 
School. Jack Steir, president, appointed George 
Donahue Chairman of the Game Committee and 
Robert Leary head of the Fish Committee. 
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District Game Protector Bruce Catherman is shown here with 232 muskrat hides, which 
were confiscated during the last two weeks of November from trappers who jumped the 


season gun. 


Fimes ranging from $10 for illegal possession of one muskrat hide, to as 


high as $300 for 30 illegal hides, were imposed on violators who took the muskrats out 


of season, 


The Crow Foot Rod and Gun Club of Wil 
kinsburg, which lays claim to being one of the 
most progressive sportsmen’s clubs in the State, 
is planning to hold an essay contest among the 
students of the Wilkinsburg High School using 
as the theme “Conservation and the Preserva- 
tion of our Natural Resources.” 

In place of cash or commensurate prizes a 
plaque, cup or a statuette, such to carry a symbol] 
or figure appropriate to the theme, will be 
awarded. There will be three awards given the 
best essays. 

Earl T. Kennedy, Director of Publicity for 
the club says “I mentioned previously that the 
contest was intended for the student body of 
the Wilkinsburg High School. That is quite right 
in some respects but it is the intention of the club 
to obtain the acme of concentration and also 
possibly provide some of the students with the 
ground work for a future life’s vocation in either 
conservation or preservation, to include only 
those members of the 1947 graduating class of the 
High School. Without disparaging the efforts 
of the remainder of the student body. We be- 
lieve such inclusion will provide greater fruit 
to our endeavors.” 





Lebanon Chapter, Izaak Walton League of 
America was very active in 1946. Following are 
eleven major undertakings in which this up-and- 
going association engaged; (1) publication of a 
monthly bulletin, carrying at least one monthly 
current article on conservation, and, by means 
of “ads,” netting the Chapter about $500.00 
profit. (2) Essays sponsored in the county High 
Schools, on Conservation, for which prizes were 
awarded. (3) $50.00 Scholarship to the Pennsyl- 
vania Conservation Education Laboratory for 
Teachers at State College. (4) Conservation pro- 
gram in the local high school auditorium, open 
to the public, the proceeds of which were turned 
over to the local Y. M. C. A. Building Fund. 
(5) Planting of wild rice, celery, lillies, and 
duck food by the Wildlife Committee. (6) The 
establishment of an auxiliary game refuge near 
Kimmerlings. (7) Safety program in the local 
high school, just before the opening of the hunt- 
ing season. (8) An extremely successful pheas- 
ant rearing project, another “first” for the 
League. (9) Revival of its Annual Banquet, as 
well as several other outstanding ‘“‘special events,” 
such as the Annual Pig Roast, Annual Fish Fry, 
and others. (10) Monthly meetings noted for 
their interest and educational value and (11) Its 
current membership campaign, which promises to 
raise our Chapter to a new “all-time” high. 





Over 45@ sportsmen attended the recent annual 
Open House and Fish Fry of the Corry Rod and 


The hides are sent to the State Game Commission for disposal. 


Gun Club and had a bangup time. President 
Bill Shamburg appointed the following committees 
during a short business meeting: Fish—Ralph 
Glenn, Chairman, Charles Spiesman and Frank 
Kinley; Field Meet—Clare Hillstrom, Chairman; 
Rabbit Fund—Kurt Linberg, Chairman, both of 
whom will name their own coworkers. The club 
purchased 24 dozen rabbits for release this winter. 





Permission to use approximately 250 acres of 
woodland as a dog training area has been granted 
by the Reitz Coal Company to the Central City 
Sportsmen's Association. The area has_ been 
stocked with Missouri rabbits and is open to 
training throughout the entire year. Plans are 
now under way for the organization’s annual 
smoker which will be held April 1. More than 
1,000 sportsmen are expected to attend. 


(Continued on Next Page) 








Clyde L. LaFrance, Laceyville, and his dog 
“Sport” pose proudly in front of 34 foxes which 
master and hound bagged during the past 
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WINTER TALES AND SPRING TAILS 
By A. B. CHAMPLAIN 


MONG the creatures that may be ob- 
served (if you have sharp eyes) during 
all seasons of the year are those very 
minute insects the spring-tails and snow- 
fleas. These little “people” live among the 
debris and leaf-mold on the forest floor or 
gather together along sheltered places, often 
in such numbers as to darken the surface 
of the ground. Most anytime during the 
winter, whenever a few days of mild weather 
temper the air and earth, the snow may be 
fourid sprinkled more or less with these 
minute wanderers. Snow-fleas may be 
abundant enough in spots to blacken the 
surface of the 
snow and attract 
the attention of 
winter travelers. 
Snow-fleas and 
spring-tails are 
sometimes found 
floating upon the 
still water of 
ponds or in the 
eddies of bog 
pools and streams. 
Most of the 
species of spring 
tails and this in- 
cludes the snow- 
fleas, live on de- 
caying vegetable 
matter in the 
woodland soil and 
from an economic 
point of view they 
are generally re- 
garded as of mi- 
nor importance. 


As we have 
stated before their 
food consists of decayed vegetation but 
sometimes certain species become trouble- 
some in mushroom houses, others occasion- 
ally follow chewing insects and complete the 
damage to injured plants, while still others 
fall or jump into cisterns and contaminate 
the water. 


Spring-tails and snow-fieas are small, some 
of them less than one-sixteenth inch in 
length. They are generally mottled in ap- 
pearance, often covered with a bluish-black 
powder and sparingly clothed with minute 
hairs. The body form is cylindrical, some- 
what broader toward the tail and soft. They 
cannot bite or sting and belong to the insect 
order Collembola that represents a primitive 
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ancestry. If you can catch a few on your 
winter rambles, take along a magnifying 
glass to get the proper viewpoint, for even 
these tiny bits of life do clever things that 
are intriguing if one has the patience to 
check on their activities. 

Spring-tails are distinguished by a pair 
of short spines which are located at the 
lower or anal end of the body. These spines 
may be turned under the body, thus forming 
a spring or leaping organ. With this ap- 
paratus spring-tails are able to make enor- 
mous leaps in proportion to their size and 
this dexterity gives them their common 
name. The snow-fleas belong in this cate- 
gory and are not fleas at all. 

There are a number of other insects that 
continue their adult activity during the 
winter season. Such creatures are objects 
of curiosity to persons who come upon them 
on winter hikes and their economic aspect is 
limited to their value as food for birds or 
cther wild life. 


We often come upon the little midges or 
gnats that awaken when thaws and warm 
winds temper the season. They dance ir 
clouds about the spring box at camp or 
hang in the air on fragile wings, over < 
rotting stump or log along the stream. Some 
of the shad-flies whose aquatic habits make 
them desirable food for fish, come forth to 
fiy about even when patches of snow show 
up among the purple shadows and leafless 
bush. They are among our earliest spring- 
time insects. Certain tender mayflies tempt 
providence and appear along the stream 
edges at times, to disappear again when 
temperatures drop. 


Among the interesting creatures of our 
little streams are those house-carrying in- 
sects, caddice fly larvae. They are so named 
because they build cases or tubes of stones. 
sticks or other fragments of materials from 
the stream in which they live. Caddice fly 
larvae are caterpillar shaped and extend 
their heads from their cases when feeding. 
Some species are vegetable eaters while 
others feed upon animal matter. 

These insects leave their sheltered cases 
in the brook to become winged adults or 
caddice flies at various seasons of the year. 
However, the remarkable species of caddice 
fly that apears during the warmer days of 
winter and flies to our lighted window at 
the Shack intrigue us. Why do such fragile 
creatures brave winters rigors? And the 
answer is—who knows! 


NEWS FROM THE CLUBS—from Page 39 





The Central City Sportsmen’s Association re- 
cently outlined its plans for the current year. 
Among other things it hopes to establish a dog 
training area and stock it with rabbits. So far 
the club has purchased over 240 Missouri cotton- 
tails. Members reported 225 red and gray foxes 
trapped and killed to date. Carl Ripple was high 
with 88, Edward Pollock next with 57 and William 
Ripple third with 28. The associatien pays $5.00 
for @ack live raccoon trapped in good conditien 
rt tae ee Its annual smeker will be held 
Ap: » ”* 


The game committee of the Cocalico Sports- 
men’s Association reports the liberation of 49 
crates of rabbits, all on open shooting grounds. 
Each bunny bears a metal tag in one ear. 
Motorists who find rabbits killed on the high- 
ways Or hunters who kill them during the season 
are asked to look for these tags and report them 
to either the Denver or Reinhdélds post offices, 
turning in either the tag er giving the number 
thereon. The elub is offering a $1.00 bounty on 
fexes and 30 cents on weasels. Plans for an 
essay contest in the schools are also under way. 





FEBRUARY 


Robert Holman and Robert E. Cook, students 
at Bucknell University, killed a 4214-inch copper. 
head near Elverson, last year which they believe 
is a record breaker for length. 


Ross Leonard, Director of the Utah Fish and 
Game Department, Salt Lake City, has just 


published an interesting bulletin titled “Statys ' 


and Trends of Big Game in the United States, 


The National Association of Angling and Cast- 
ing Clubs has just issued its third annual Re- 
port on “Tackle Terminology’’ which should be 
of much interest to anglers. If interested write 
J. E. Hilmer, 2069 Vermont Street, Quincy, Illinois, 


The Carbon County Sportsmen’s Association, a 
member of the State Federation, has thirteen 
member clubs in that county. It has an executive 
board that meets monthly which is composed of 
the officers of the association and One delegate 
from each club of eighteen members in all. At 
the executive board meetings all problems brought 
to the attention of any delegate by members of 
any club are discussed and thrashed out. Three 
open cgunty night meetings a year are also held— 
one in winter at which the officers for the new 
year are elected, one in April, and one in Octo- 
ber. The clubs rotate in being hosts for the 
open meetings. At these open meetings the 
results of the executive board, its proposals and 
suggestions are discussed and approved by the 
entire association. In this way the members also 
have a say in the running of the organization. 

The officers for the year are: President, Peter 
Murray, Beaver Meadows; lst Vice-President, R. 
W. Steventon, Nesquehoning; 2nd Vice-President, 
Raymond Muffiey, Lehighton; Treasurer, An- 
thony Arieta, Lansford; and Secretary, George 
Fogelman, Palmerton. 

This year the association is starting six new 
committees: Game, Fish, Legislative, Forestry, 
Membership, and Activities. On these committees 
one member of each clab will be on each com- 
mittee. These committees will meet individually, 
discuss their problems and return their sug- 
gestions to the Executive Board.—George Fogel- 
man, Secretary. 


The Morrisville Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation, member of the Bucks County Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs, will conduct a Radio 
Forum of the Air over Bucks County’s new Radio 
Station WBUD, 149 ks, located in Morrisville. 

The program will go on the air each Friday 
night from 8:30 to 9:00 p. m. It is planned to 
cever all phases of hunting and fishing. If you 
have any questions to ask regarding hunting or 
fishing mail them to the Morrisville Club, care 
of Station WBUD, Morrisville. 


ANSWER TO WORD PUZZLE 


Wren, Swallow, Sparrow, Duck, Crane, 
Crow, Pheasant, Woedcock, Owl, Oriole, 
Swan, Teal, Lark, Thrush, Killdeer, Plover, 
Hawk, Gull, Cuckoo, Daw, Kiwi, Rook. 


“Do you have a men’s room?” 
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Set of FOoOoutwn 


beautifully colored BIRD CHARTS 
prepared especially for SCHOOLS 


$1.50 Per 
Set-- 
50c Singly 


Other Three 
Include 
Winter Birds 
Game Birds 
Birds of Prey 
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All birds on 
charts num- 
bered, with 
corresponding 
numbers and 
identifications 
at bottom. 
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~.ub Rooms. 


SEND YOUR ORDER FOR ONE OR MORE TO THE 
GAME COMMISSION, HARRISBURG. NOW. (Stamps not acceptable.) 





